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youth in your church 


their loyalty through: 


) -CHURCH ATTENDANCE 

) LUTHER LEAGUE 

) SUNDAY SCHOOL 

) SERVICE IN THE CONGREGATION 
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This is the second step in the three-phase program of 
Visitation Evangelism—watch for announcement 
of the third and final step 
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youth 


in the church 


Midwest holds a ‘1st’ convention 

Three “firsts” were scored by the 
325 leaguers and pastors attending 
the Midwest LL convention, Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebr., Aug. 17-19. 
They held the first campus conven- 
tion in the league’s history. They 
elected their youngest president since 


the league was organized. They 
adopted a new financial system. 
New president is 16-year Dick 


Dasenbrock, a high school senior from 
Creston, Nebr. Other officers are: 


YOUNGEST PRESIDENT in the history of the Midwest LL is 16-year-old Dick Dasenbrock, 


Gerry Mueller, Shell Creek, Nebr. 
vice-presdent; Jo Ellen Larson, Stan- 
ton, Nebr., recording secretary; Anita 
Krohn, Grand Island, Nebr., corre- 
sponding secretary; and Pauline Krug, 
Russell, Kans., treasurer. 


Highlight of the convention busi- 
ness was adoption of a pledge system 
of financial support to replace the old 
apportionment plan. 

The synodical league’s conference 
of presidents, tried this year for the 
first time, was heartily endorsed. Del- 
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second from left. Other new officers are Pauline Krug, left, treasurer; Gerry Mueller, 


vice-president; and Anita Krohn, secretary. 


Two 
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_egates voted to make it an annual 
| event. 

' Two new leagues were welcomed 
into synodical membership. They were 
St. Matthew’s, Pleasant Valley, Nebr., 
and Immanuel, Hoisington, Kans. 


Stress Christian vocation 

With a convention theme of “Serve 
Our Saviour,” Midwest leaguers heard 
much about Christian vocation from 
three clergymen and six laymen. 

Keynoting the convention was Dr. 
Paul W. Dieckman, president of Mid- 
land College. He pointed out that be- 
ing a Christian should be a person’s 
vocation, with his means of earning a 
living ranking as an avocation. 

Dr. E. Bryan Keisler, president of 
Central Seminary, challenged to serv- 
ice in the church as pastors, deacon- 
esses, and missionaries. Five laymen 

_and one woman told how they could 
‘serve their Saviour in their chosen 
fields of work. 

Clinton Von Seggern, Scribner, 
Nebr., spoke as a farmer, while his 
wife spoke as a housewife. Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Zimmerman, dean of Midland 
College, talked as a teacher. Nebraska 
State Senator Herbert J. Duis, Gothen- 
burg, spoke as a politician. Martin 
Koolen, Lincoln, represented business, 
and Pfc. Maurice Anderson, Ft. Riley, 

_.Kans., spoke as a servicemen. Sum- 
ming up was the Rey. John Streng, 
well-known prairie radio speaker from 
Beatrice, Nebr. 

A Life Service Scholarship, pre- 
sented annually by the Midwest 
League to one of its members entering 
full-time church service, was given to 
Don Breunsbach, Home, Kans. Don 
began his third year in college this 

» fall. 
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NO WONDER smiles are on the faces of 
this team that guided the organization of 
Faith Luther League, Eldridge, lowa. The 
new league started with an average at- 
tendance of 20. Then a program of evan- 
gelism brought attendance up to 48. 
Within a few weeks the group hit a peak 
of 53. On the organizational team were 
Kenneth Larkin, left, former veep of the 
lowa LL; Ada Parker, former lowa prexy; 
and Terry Daly, new lowa veep. 


lowa on the up and up 

Over 320 leaguers flocked to the 
Luther League of Iowa convention, 
Lake Okoboji, Aug. 16-22, to exceed 
all previous attendance records by at 
least 75. 

“This fact is significant,” the Luvu- 
THER LIFE correspondent points out, 
“in that the camp began the day after 
the LLA convention in Oxford, Ohio, 
ended. And Iowa sent 50 leaguers to 
Ohio—the largest representation at an 
LLA convention in the history of the 
Iowa LL.” 

Reports of the Iowa officers at busi- 
ness sessions revealed the following 
facts: 

Two new leagues had been ac- 
cépted into membership. They were 
Eldridge and Pleasant Valley... . 


; Three 


Eight leagues had been reactivated 
in the year. They were Burlington, Ft. 
Madison, Nevada, Missouri Valley, 
Des Moines, Redeemer, Postville, 
Sioux City St. Luke’s, and Tipton... . 


Iowa had gone way over the top 
on its Argentine mission quota. Con- 
sequently a centennial fund for home 
missions was adopted as the first syn- 
odical mission project. 

Leaguers voted to increase their 
budget by approximately 43 per cent. 

The evangelism slogan “1,000 or 
more in 54” was adopted in honor of 
the centennial of the Iowa Synod... . 

Campers spontaneously gave over 
$300 to the centennial fund out of 
their pocket money at the camp.... 

Six new gold crosses and a black 
cross were placed on the Iowa life 
service flag... . 

Iowa had presented the first $100 
for the new LLA mission project in 
Puerto Rico. Another $150 was wait- 
ing to be forwarded to LLA. 


Schultz named prexy 


Dale Schultz, Dubuque, was elected 
to succeed Ada Parker as president of 


the Iowa LL. Other new officers 
chosen were: Vice-president, Terry 
Daly, Davenport; secretary, Joan 


Niels, Davenport; and treasurer, Louis 
Peters, Des Moines. 

Kenneth Larkin, Davenport, was 
elected as member-at-large of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Secretaries ap- 
pointed were: Education, Keith Mc- 
Larnan, Sioux City; missions, Jan 
Schroeder, Postville; life service, the 
Rev. O. Robert Hibbler, Persia; Index 
editor, Joy Peters, Des Moines; Index 
assistant editor, Sandra Parks, Des 
Moines. 


Four ) 


NEW PRESIDENT of the Pittsburgh LL, John 
Paul Gruber, Jr., works out plans for the 
year with Mary Helen Smith, former asso- 
ciate secretary of the Luther League of 
America. A recent graduate in agriculture 
of Pennsylvania State College, “Jiggs” op- 
erates a large family farm. 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES men record- 


at the 
breaking Pittsburgh Synod convention are 
Alex Schreib, left, and Jack Tubaugh. Alex 
was convention chairman and Jack was 
registration chairman. 
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_ 236 attend Pittsburgh conclave 


) All attendance records were broken 
‘by the Pittsburgh LL convention, 
Camp Lutherlyn, Aug. 24-30, accord- 
ing to Convention Chairman Alex 
Schreib and Registration Chairman 
Jack Tubaugh. Total registration, 236. 
John Paul Gruber, Jr., Shippenville, 
was elected to serve as _ synodical 
league president during the coming 
two years. Other officers named were: 
Secretary, Edna Mae Herman, Pitts- 
burgh; assistant secretary, Barbara 
Watson, Erie; statistician, Barbara 
Beal, New Kensington; and treasurer, 
Kenneth Bash, Apollo. 

Newly appointed executive commit- 
‘tee members are: Executive secretary, 
Adelene May, Erie; intermediate sec- 
retary, Marilys Greiner, Ridgway; Pas- 
savant League secretary, Pearl Elster, 
McKeesport; publicity secretary, La- 
Rue Schreib, Pittsburgh; Christian vo- 
\cation chairman, the Rev. John T. 
- Braughler, Pittsburgh; and evangelism 
secretary, the Rev. Ivan G. Mattern, 
Ellwood City; and education secre- 
tary, Irma Fincke, Pittsburgh. 


Convention honors Power 

A leather brief case and a string of 
dollar bills that almost circled the 
banquet table were given to Don 
Power, retiring president, as tokens of 
appreciation. He has led the Pitts- 
) burgh LL for five~years. 

Ten gold crosses were added to the 
life service flag in honor of former 
leaguers who have entered the min- 
istry. 


First budget tops $1,200 

First budget in its 26 years of exist- 
ence was adopted by the Georgia- 
Alabama LL in convention at Camp 
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SCREW DRIVERS, PLIERS, pots, and pans 
are all in the assortment of gifts to the 
Rev. David Hoh from Trinity LL, Lansdale, 
Pa. The odd gifts were all quite appro- 
priate since Pastor Hoh, a former student 
assistant at Trinity Church, had been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Foreign Missions 
to serve as a missionary to India. He is a 
son of the Rev. and Mrs. Ernest Hoh, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


Lutheridge, Arden, N. G., Aug. 3-6. 
Items provided for totaled up _ to 
$1,270. 

The 171 people present learned 
that the league had topped its 1952-53 
quota for the synodical home mission 
project of Holy Trinity Church, Mari-- 
etta, Ga., and for the Camp Luther- 
idge Recreational Building Fund. Pro- 
vision was made to complete the 
amount necessary to meet the Argen- 
tine project fund. 

New home mission project is in 
Montgomery, Ala. Plans call for this 
mission to be formally organized late 
in November with the name Our Re- 
dGeemer Church. Over 50 people had 
indicated a desire to become charter 
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members by the first of September. 
The Rev. J. Russell Boggs is mission 
developer. 


Billy Martin promoted 

Elected president was Billy Martin, 
a former treasurer and vice-president 
of the synodical LL. He is a freshman 
_at Newberry College and is a member 
of St. Paul’s Church, Savannah. 

Other new officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Freyermuth; recording 
secretary, Janie Marbutt; correspond- 


ing secretary, Alice Stevens; treasurer, ~ 


Earl Heidt. 

Appointed sceretaries are: Educa- 
tion, Sonja Olsen; missionary, Carl 
Ficken, Jr.; life service, Elsa Coats; 
intermediate, Jackie Baumgartner; 
special gifts and Lutheridge, Kristie 
Doerfler; and editor, Frederick Ohsick. 


New leagues recognized 
Added to the synodical roll were 
leagues from Shades Valley Church, 
Holy 


Birmingham, and 
Church, Marietta. 


Trinity 


Bethel Parish LL, Springfield, Ga., 
was awarded a wooden plaque for 
outstanding work in achieving Geor- 
gia-Alabama LL goals. . . . Compli- 
ments were also given to leagues from 
Wilmington Island, Savannah, and 
Huntsville, Ala. Both are only one 
year old. 

Convention theme was “This Is Our 
Life,” with emphasis on life service. 
It was announced that 23 synodical 
leaguers are preparing themselves for 
full-time church work. 

A recommendation was adopted 
asking congregational leagues to elect 
officers in June. .Plans for a_presi- 
dents’ retreat in the fall were ap- 
proved. 


Texas LL presents check 
Highlight of the Texas LL conven- 
tion, Redeemer Church, Houston, 
July 17-18, came when Missionary 
Secretary. Lillian Hagens presented a 
check for $239 to the Rey. Royal E. 
Lesher, president of the Texas Synod. 
The money was to be used to support 
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INSTEAD OF A SLUMP, Bethel Parish LL, Springfield, Ga., has the climax of year-long 
activities in the summer. Above are 32 leaguers from Bethel and 12 young people 
from Reformation Church, Savannah, who spent five days at a congregational camp, 
July 6-10. Daily schedule included devotions, Bible study, workshops, recreation. 


Six 
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four Texas leaguers who were doing 
) parish work in the synod. 

In thanking the league, President 
Lesher reported that he had been 
forced to exceed the Texas Synod 
budget by about $200 to provide for 
the work of the parish workers. He 
called the check “a God-send and an 
answer to fervent prayers.” 

Three of the parish workers were 
present at the convention. Vida Abra- 
meit, Edith Albers, and Arlyn Haus- 
mann told of their experiences in the 
new venture. 

Another inspiring feature of the ses- 
sions came when LL Vice-president 
Martha Eastwood introduced five new 
congregational leagues that had been 
organized in the last year. This was 
the largest number ever to be ac- 
cepted into membership at one time 
by the Texas LL. The five groups had 
a total membership. of 87. 

The leagues were: St. Mark’s, 
Corpus Christi; St. Paul’s, George 
West; Grace intermediate, Houston; 
St. James’, Houston; and Redeemer, 
Houston. 
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Hausmann succeeds Ungerer 
Arlyn Hausmann, Shiner, was 
elected successor to Billie Grace Un- 
gerer as president of the Texas LL. 
Other officers selected were: Vice-pres- 
ident, Bernard Kern, Houston; record- 
' ing secretary, Vida Abrameit, Goliad; 
corresponding secretary, Edward Kop- 
initz, Houston; and treasurer, Donald 
Minzenmeyer, Houston. 
Departmental secretaries appointed 
were: Education, Raymond Weiding; 
life service, Lillian Hagens; mission- 
ary, Edith Albers; special gifts, Shirley 
Linder; intermediate, Loy Schorlamer; 
and reporter, Charles Vorkoper. 
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TEXAS SYNOD PRESIDENT Royal E. Lesher 
receives a check for $239 from Texas LL 
Missionary Secretary Lillian Hagens while 
LL parish workers Edith Albers, Vida Abra- 
meit, and Arlyn Hausmann smile approval. 
The money was used to support four sum- 
mer parish workers in the synod. 


Under new business, delegates ap- 
proved a budget of $870. Leaguers 
also voted to carry out a vigorous 
evangelism campaign to win back in- 
active members. This program will be 
conducted in conjunction with the 
evangelism program of Texas Synod. 

Winners of the Texas essay contest 
were Carolyn Krause, intermediate di- 
vision, and Vida Abrameit, senior di- 
vision. 

The 205 leaguers and pastors pres- 
ent learned that the Texas LL, while 
18th in size in LLA, contributed the 
second largest amount to special gifts 
in the last year. A total of $255.81 
had been given in Texas. 


Illinois trains “grass rooters” 
A “grass root” program, patterned 


after the LLA caravaning program, 
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“PORKY THE PIG” and a check for $1,200 are received by the Rev. Paul 


? 


Romeis, 


assistant to the president of the California Synod, from Helen Habermann, president 
of the Illinois LL. The check and the $73.42 contained in ‘’Porky”” will be used to aid 
the trailer mission in the High Sierras near Placerville, Cal. : 


was adopted by delegates to the Illi- 
nois LL convention, Carthage College, 
July 24-26. A total of 364 leaguers 
and guests registered at the conven- 
tion. 

Plans call for four “grass root 
scouts,” who will be trained by presi- 
dents of the Illinois and Wartburg 
synods, to visit local pastors and con- 
fer on the youth programs of the con- 
gregations. They will also speak with 
youth committees and church coun- 
cils, encouraging adult backing of 
youth work. 

Eight “grass root teams”, composed 
of two people each, will then follow 
through. Each team will specialize in 
a particular phase of Luther League 
work. 

“For example,” LL President Helen 
Habermann ‘reports, “Team I will be 
thoroughly trained in study and wor- 
ship. Team II will get service projects 
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and recreation. Team III will receive 
worship and recreation. One or two 
of the teams will be trained specifi- 
cally to organize new leagues.” 

Teams will be given assignments 
according to the needs of the congre- 
gation program, as discovered by a 
“scout.” 

Training sessions for the teams and 
scouts were scheduled to be held, Oct. 
17, at Carthage College. They had 
already been schooled through a “cor- 
respondence course” on youth work. 


Give to trailer ministry 

At the convention banquet LL 
President Habermann presented a 
check for $1,200 to the Rev. Paul 
Romeis, assistant to the president of 
the California Synod. The money was 
to be used for the trailer ministry con- 
ducted near Placerville, Cal., in the 
High Sierras. 
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“Porky the Pig,” containing $73.42, 
accompanied the check. “Porky” was 
a glass piggy bank that had been 
passed among delegates and visitors 
at the first business session and at the 
banquet. 

Helen Habermann, Steelville, was 
re-elected president of the state LL. 
Other officers named were: Lloyd 
Buss, Golden, first vice-president; 
Betty Jo Vietmeier, Forreston, second 
vice-president; Marianne Bertrand, 
Warrenville, secretary; and Warren 
Diskerud, Riverdale, N. D., treasurer. 

Appointed secretaries are: Educa- 
tion, Marilyn Zang, Chester; missions, 
Anne Beckstrand, Rockford; interme? 
diate, Audrey Lutz, St. Louis, Mo.; 
life service, Ron Glossop, Aurora; 
evangelism, Bill Harum, Morton 
Grove; special gifts, Betty Lou 
S-hmidt, Chicago. 


Shackleford heads West Virginia 

Glenn A. Shackleford, LLA cara- 
vaner from Elkins, W. Va., was 
elected to succeed John Hanst as pres- 
ident of the West Virginia LL at the 
annual convention, Jackson’s Mills 
Camp, July 26-28. 

Other new officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Donna Jo Reed: secretary, Mary 
C. Myers; and treasurer, Sally Carl. 

Newly appointed: secretaries are: 
Evangelism, Russell Seabright; life 
service, Shirley “Wiles; missionary, 
Elizabeth Sperow; intermediate, 
Helen Nortemann; and _ education, 
Frank Gemma. 

It was reported that 24 leaguers 
would.represent the synodical LL at 
the LLA convention in Oxford, Ohio. 
This would be the largest delegation 
in the history of the West Virginia 
league to attend a national conclave. 
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TRICK OR TREATS has special meaning to 
these fellows from Sheboygan, Wis., who 
are promoting the collection of pennies for 
needy children of the world on Halloween. 
Last year on Halloween night young peo- 
ple in 500 U. S. communities collected 
more than $32,000 for the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
They also told thousands of people about 
work carried out by this United Nations 
agency in 72 countries and territories on 
all continents. 


Nova Scotia builds camp altar 

Special project of Nova Scotia lea- 
guers at their camp at Lake Mush-A- 
Mush, Aug. 1 and 2, was to build an 
cutdoor altar. It was made of spruce 
bows with a moss top. 


A wooden cross was placed in the 
center of the altar. Moss crosses were 
added on each side. 


Nine 


SCARS 


ON THEIR SOULS 


By Alex Liepa 


What can the world do about the millions 
of young people who have had no youth, 


who hide the wounds of horror and suffering? 


; T WOULD be rather difficult, 
a even for those who know him 

well, to tell that my 12-year-old 
boy Erik isn’t just another normal 
American boy. 

I hope he is. But then, there is the 
odd question he once asked me. 

He was nine at that time. A Lu- 
theran World Federation-Service to 
Refugees representative at Camp 
Schweinfurt, Germany, had just 
pinned Luther-rose labels on our over- 
coats. It was a sign that, after three 
months of screenings, we had been 
found physically, mentally, and po- 
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litically healthy enough to start our 
voyage to the promised land of Amer- 
ica. The Lutheran World Federation 
would be our guardian on the trip. 

“Listen, Dad,” said Erik, “how long 
are we going to stay in that new coun- 
try?” 

“Why?” I was busy trying to re- 
member where I had packed the 17th 
copy of the good-conduct certificate 
issued by the camp police. It could 
be required by some official still ahead 
of us. “We will stay for good, I sup- 
pose.” 

Erik’s face left no doubt that he 
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was trying hard to abide. by the fourth 
commandment. 

“I mean,” he spoke slowly to make 
the point clear to his slightly senile 
old man, “Where will we go next, 
when the Russians come after us 
again?” 


He HASN’T repeated the question. 
I am sure he has learned by now that 
life is not necessarily a prolonged, 
now-and-then interrupted flight. But 
still, more often than I like it, I find 
my boy. glued to the radio, excited 
about Korea and other events belong- 


ing to the affairs which are so nicely 
called “cold” war. 

It could hardly be otherwise. Erik 
was born right into the middle of 
trouble and anxiety. He was baptized 
half-secretly at home, some months 
after the Russians occupied our coun- 
try. He was eight months old when 
we first had to flee from the city 
where Russians were about to clash 
with advancing storm troops of Hitler. 

Three years and an uncounted num- 
ber of air-raids later the tide had 
turned. Now it was the Russians get- 
ting ready to attack the city held by 


THESE YOUNG MEN from the East Zone of Germany have no families in the West and 
know no trade. Currently they are living at a church-sponsored camp where they can 
learn how to support themselves and, above all, learn that the Christian church is con- 
cerned about them. Gradually they should regain a sense of the dignity of man. 
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REFUGEE YOUNGSTERS from the East 
Zone of Germany tear down a _ barbed- 
wire fence surrounding a church-sponsored 
youth village at Adelheide, Germany. 
There they get a rest and a chance to 
learn a trade. 


the retreating Germans. The streets 
were already reverberating from ar- 
tillery fire when Erik followed us to a 
refugee boat, proudly carrying his 
own little rucksack which held a sand- 
wich, a can of meat and an apple. 
He was not yet four but knew very 
clearly that as long as only dust and 
chalk drizzle from the air-raid shelter’s 
ceiling it isn’t too bad. If the earth 
sways, matters are rather serious. 
Experiences of that kind were thor- 
oughly amplified during the next year 
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of his life, which was spent in various 
ruined cities of Germany and ended 
in a displaced persons camp. 

Now, eight years later, Erik is be- 
ginning to stand firm in thunder 
storms. It happens very rarely that 
he wakes up in the middle of the 
night, screaming in some “unex- 
plained” terror. 

At that, I am sure, Erik got through 
all of it very easily. He was born into 
the trouble and, thus was spared the 
shock of seeing a world crumble and 
suddenly tum upside-down. He 
wasn’t yet old enough really to think 
before the worst part of it was over. 


Bur How about those who were in 
school when it began? What did our 
time do to children, who after four or 
five years of religious instruction in 
their European public schools, sud- 
denly were summoned by a newly av- 
pointed school principal and_ told 
everything they had learned previ- 
ously was wrong: There is no God. 
The real example of a youth hero is 
Pavlik Morosov, the Russian boy 
whose statues are to be seen in all 
Soviet-ruled cities because he didn’t 
hesitate to denounce his own father 
and mother to the political police as 
being against the regime. 

I know of thousands of children to 
whom this happened 13 years ago, 
when Communism first swept west- 
ward from its previous borders. Only 
one year later the same children had 
to watch many of their friends being 
driven from home to be slaughtered 
like cattle just because the Commu- 
nist conquerors of the country had 
been driven away by Nazi conquerors 
—and those driven away happened to 
be of Jewish descent. 
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FOOTBALL PLAYED by one-legged men might be considered a horrible caricature, but 


it is a sign that they have regained their courage to live. 


Athletic activties is good 


medicine for their bodies and spirits. These men are at a home for war invalids. 


The sequence of events may have 
been different in different countries. 
No place in continental Europe es- 
caped war and totalitarian persecution 
during the time when those who are 
teen-agers now were small children, 
and the young people who are in their 
twenties now were teen-agers. 

I cannot forget the 11-year-old girl 
who ran through the burning streets 
of a city screaming for some one to 
help her mother, wounded by a bomb. 
She was told to shut up since her 
mother was only one among  thou- 
sands. It was a tragic sight, for the 
girl, too, was only one among thou- 
sands of children to whom such things 
happened. 
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Then there are the hundreds of 
thousands of young people now in 
their mid-twenties who were rudely 
forced to fight for lost causes in armies 
to which they didn’t belong, which 
they actually hated, but from which 
they could not escape—at the age of 
16. These were the boys of many con- 
quered countries who were taken 
from school and, in contempt of all 
international laws, forced into the aux- 
iliary forces of Hitler's armies, when 
that army was on the verge of col- 
lapse. It was done in my country. It 
was done in most countries of Europe. 


Don’t think such things can pass 
without leaving scars in the souls of 
the young people, even though some 
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of them escaped without loss of limbs 
or even without visible scars on their 
flesh. 

After the war I was associated with 
one such group of young former con- 
scripts of Hitler. Along with other for- 
eigners, they had landed in a dis- 
placed persons camp. Some bright 
authorities had the idea that these 
boys, because they admitted having 
been in Hitler's auxiliary forces, 
should be treated as “enemies.” The 
whole bunch of them was thrown out 
of the camp. One had an amputated 
arm. Another one had a wooden leg. 
The rest were “normal.” 

They were frightened by the 
strange German environment. They 
had been taken directly from school 
to the Nazi barracks. They were with- 
out any trade and even without any 
real education. Somehow the whole 
group clung together and managed to 
find a few rooms in a German slum 
right outside the DP camp gate. 

Our first thought, of course, was to 
support them materially. Soon a sum 
of money, collected by the camp in- 
mates, was handed to them. On that 
night the German town was full of 
weird noise. On the next moming 
the whole group of young men, ex- 
cept one single fellow, was around 
looking for something to eat, prefer- 
ably herring. The money, meant to 
Jast for a month, was gone. The boys 
had attempted to “forget life” in the 
only way they had learned to do it. 

Of course people were angry. Of 
course the boys were scolded. There 
were comparatively few, even among 
the people of their own nation, who 
were willing to admit that one could 
hardly expect anything else. But after 
all, this group of youngsters had first 
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been, taught atheism by Communist 
intruders. Then they were schooled 
in cynicism by Nazi intruders. They 
had graduated from the most cynical 
of all schools: A conscript army with 
no principles at all. 

Finally, they had been pushed 
around by people who claimed to rep- 
resent democracy. But these people 
often showed no effort to follow any- 
thing but the cold letter of some in- 
struction apparently written by people 
who didn’t know and didn’t care to 
know what had happened to those for 
whom the instructions were meant. 

I said there was one occasion in the 
group. He was a quiet little fellow, 
much too serious and taciturn for his 
age. As we later found out, he was | 
one of those whose Christian convic- — 
tions hadn’t been washed away but, 
instead, strengthened by what he lived 
through in his teens. 

While the rest of his fellows had 
drawn the conclusion that the best 
way to have “a good time” was to 
disregard everything under the gen- 
eral heading of “old fashioned morals,” 
the odd man among them went about 
to prove that one law—the Law of 
God—doesn’t change with changing 
political powers, and that it pays, in 
the long run, to obey this Law. 

He didn’t preach. He demonstrated 
it. Thereby he accomplished what 
couldn’t be accomplished by most of 
the older men who, in righteousness, 
warned and scolded the group of 
young men outside the camp’s gate. 

Most probably the young fellow 
had no actual intention to serve his 
fellows. At least, there was no indi- 
cation he actually planned to do such 
service. But the mere fact that he, 
being one of them, went about to live 
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differently, to keep himself neat, to 
attend church, to catch up with his 
education, and to do a hundred other 
things done by young people who 
have matured in healthy conditions, 
led the rest of his friends to follow. 
It took a long time, but it worked. 
It proved again what has been proven 
many times but also forgotten as many 
times, that the best way of preaching 
is not by words but by deeds. 

If all the evidence is not mislead- 
ing, the world of the coming decades 
will need much more of such preach- 
ing by deeds than ever before. The 
deeds will have to be done by those 
who are now growing up and matur- 
ing in the part of our world which has 
become so very small—the free world. 

The issue of importance is not what 
happened to the small group of Lat- 
vian displaced youngsters who were 
thrown out of a camp in Germany. 
» The issue is not what is happening 
to tens of thousands of refugee young- 
sters in all parts of the world. The 
scope of the real issue facing our gen- 
eration is the whole world. 

What happened during World War 
II in nearly all countries of Europe, 
is still happening to 800 million peo- 
ple under the yoke of Communism. It 
is happening, in even worse fashion, 
to people in Korea, Indo-China, and 
many other parts of our world. 

It was recently reported that the 
Lutheran World Federation is trying 
to establish religious instruction in 
camps for refugees coming out of 


Yugoslavia, where at least some teen- 
agers never even heard of God. 

There was another even more re- 
cent report from East Germany. An 
eight-year-old boy there went to 
school and said his mother didn’t be- 
lieve in what the Communist teacher 
taught him. The next night the boy’s 
mother: was arrested. His father dis- 
covered the reason. He beat the boy 
unconscious, then hanged himself over 
the twisting body of his beaten son. 

More than half of the world is to- 
day populated by children and by 
young people who had no real child- 
hood and no youth. It means that 
soon half of the world will be popu- 
lated by people with scars on their 
souls. Their scars will, in most cases, 
be invisible. Nonetheless, they will 
badly need some one to preach to 
them—not in words, which they no 
longer believe in, but in deeds. 

The deeds can only be shown suc- 
cessfully by the other half of the 
world’s population, that part which 
has had all the opportunities of a joy- 
ful, undisturbed youth. 

If we think the present world ought 
to be changed, it might be worth 
while to give some thought to the 
problem of how the more blessed 
ones will go about to do it. Political 
changes alone will not do it. Nothing 
will do it, unless the coming genera- 
tions who grew and are growing up 
without the benefits of a secure youth 
can be shown how to cure the scars 
they are carrying in their souls. 


@ Only one in every 10 of the inhabitants of the earth has an 
annual income exceeding $600, a recent UN survey reveals. Half the 
earth’s population receives an income of less than $100 and two-thirds 
live below the bare subsistence level.—Survey Bulletin. 
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What do you do with worries . . . guilt feelings? 


Three outstanding Luther leaguers answer 


questions that trouble many youth 


Problem Clinic 


1. How can | stop worrying about 
little things? 

JAckiE BauMGARTNER: To avoid 
this matter of worrying about small 
things—that may become big things-- 
learn to concentrate on other people 
and their problems. Then you will 
have no time to worry about yourself. 
Do something for other people. This 
will keep you busy. 

Remember this little poem by Er- 
nest Neal, a Georgia poet: 

“For I hardly need to tell you, 
I know you know the same. 
The worst of all our troubles 
Are the ones that never came.” 


‘GOTFRED JACOBSEN: Little things 
are like bits of dirt which, if not 
handled correctly, may, become moun- 
tains of despair and anxiety. This is 
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because these bits of dirt are thought 
about far more than they're worth. 
These little things are almost, but not 
quite, nothing. In the worrying pro- 
cess, however, they become bigger 
and bigger since we won't face them 
for what they are but for what we 
think they are. 

Someone may not say “Hello” when 
you pass each other in the hall, so you 
think he’s mad at you, or that he’s 
disgusted with you because you took 
out a. girl from “across the tracks” last 
week end, or that he is just plain 
“stuck up.” Actually, his mother 
might have just taken sick, or his girl 
may have broken off with him, or 
perhaps he was classified 1-A by the 
draft board. Thus he was pre-occu- 
pied with his thoughts and didn’t 
happen to notice you. 
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Never view an event or remark out 
of its context. Look at it in relation 
to everything else in the picture. Then 
face it and take it for what it is. 


Dean SupMaAN: The first thing for 
us to remember when we are faced 
with a problem is that we stand a 
much better chance of conquering it 
if we will only pray to God for assist- 
ance. Prayer is the Christian’s most 
valuable weapon when problems and 
troubles come. 

This problem—worrying about little 
things—is no different than any other. 
Share it with God. Then, when we 
see how insignificant it actually is, 
we shall stop thinking about ourselves 
and begin helping others. Our “trou- 
bles” will quickly disappear. 


2. | feel guilty about things that 
| have done. 

Jackie: I guess that we would all 
get away with murder if we didn’t 
have a conscience within us that al- 
ways lets us know when we have done 
wrong. Our consciences pinch quite 
often, and sometimes we don’t know 
what to do. 


ENERGETIC DEAN SUDMAN has served for two 
years as president of the Midwest Luther League. 
He is a senior at Midland College where he has 
lettered in track. A pre-theological student, he was 
awarded a $300 scholarship last year by the Lu- 
theran Brotherhood Insurance Company for outstand- 


ing religious leadership and scholarship. 
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If you feel that you have done 
wrong and are really sorry, then 
there’s great hope for you. Why don’t 
you sit down with someone who really 
understands you and talk the whole 
thing over? It may be your best 
friend, or a member of your family. 
And always remember that your pas- 
tor is concerned about you. He may 
be able to help you more than anyone 
else. 

If you have done something to hurt 
someone and are really sorry, go to 
him and tell him so. It takes a lot 
of nerve, but in the end you will be a 
better person for doing it. Always 
trust in God and HE will help you 
in every weak trial. Remember—“In 
the darkest part of the night the beau- 
tiful stars come out.” 


Frep: In this pseudo-Christian so- 
ciety in which we live, much stress is 
laid on morals, mores, and money, and 
these have become fences to keep us 
going in the same direction as society. 
Whenever one hurdles or sneaks 
through one of these fences, he usu- 
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ally feels guilty, either consciously or 
subconsciously. If one doesn’t feel 
guilty, then he rationalizes on an in- 
tellectual level, or projects his hostility 
and his hatred of the law on to his 
enemies, friends, the scapegoat of the 
class, or even his family. 

But God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son to die for 
us, and this Son, Jesus Christ, came 
to deliver us from the law by love and 
faith. Today’s societies don’t travel 
parallel with true Christianity, as 
they ve forgotten to make their foun- 
dations on love. Their laws are for 
the benefit of the social order as a 
whole rather than for the personality 
as a whole. Submit yourself to Christ, 
believe in him, and try to practice 
his theme of “love,” while knowing 
that he was perfect and you're imper- 
fect. Strive, however, to develop the 
perfect that you do have through love 
and faith and submission. 

If you still feel that you haven’t 
quite released yourself from this an- 
chor of guilt, then seek the assistance 


tion. 
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of a counsellor who will help you to 
draw out these guilt feelings that are 
imbedded in the subconscious or core 
of the personality. 


Dean: Feeling guilty is the first 
step toward righting the wrong we 
have done. But just feeling guilty is 
not enough. Here, again, prayer with 
God, asking his forgiveness, is a nec- 
essary step. Talk to the pastor, par- 
ents, or a trusted friend about it. 
Then try to correct the things that 
have caused the guilty feeling. 

It might be that after thinking 
about the subject and after talking to 
others about it, there may be no rea- 
son to feel guilty about anything. If 
there is, try to correct it and be care- 
ful not to make the same mistake 
again. : 

3. | want to get rid of an unde- 
sirable habit. 

Jackie: It is not easy to change 
our habits quickly. They have taken 
many years to develop. 

If we want to get away from a bad 
habit, first we must choose friends 
who do not do it and spend more 
time with them. Do not drop your 


VIVACIOUS JACKIE BAUMGARTNER is the imme- 
diate past president of the Georgia-Alabama Luther 
League. This fall she enrolled in Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege, where she plans to major in religious educa- 
She would like to work with children in one 
of the church’s homes. She is 18 years old. 
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old friends, but don’t let them lead 
you astray. Many people will admire 
you for doing right. You in time may 
be able to help your old friends by 
setting an example for them to follow. 

Concentrate on doing other things 
that will take your mind off of the 
undesirable habit. Do more for your 
church and your school or the place 
that you work. Stay away from places 
that would tempt you to do wrong. 
Seek God’s help in overcoming some- 
thing that will hurt you or your fam- 
ily. Don’t let it disgrace the Lord’s 
church. Believe in yourself and _ al- 
ways be confident in your decision of 
what is right and wrong and then do 
as you think best with a prayer for 
God’s guidance in your heart. 


Frep: Habits are like roads with 
ruts that get deeper with continued 
use. 

There’s no simple solution to bad 
habits except that perhaps we should 
replace them with other roads to re- 
lease our energy, emotions, and feel- 
ings. Too often we think a road will 
lead us to our destination, but as we 
go along we realize that we're wast- 
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ing gas and tires. Trying another road 
often is the answer: reading good lit- 
erature, listening to less suggestive 
yet relaxing music, or “talking out” 
the problem with a friend. Quite 
often, relating a problem to a trusted 
friend will show a new and better 
road, perhaps even a highway. 


Dean: This is one problem where 
we are going to have to carry most 
of the load. Whether we lick it or not 
depends on how much we want to 
lick it. If it is a habit that God 
would not approve, let’s get him on 
our side by asking him to help us. 
It’s easy to decide to break a habit, 
but it’s hard to actually break the 
habit. If we really want to, we can. 


4. | feel that I’m not living up to 
my religion. 

Jackie: I had a lady ask me the 
other day if teen-agers had any reli- 
gion! The question startled me. I 
started wondering if other adults were 
asking this question. 
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The young people in our country 
do not stand up on the roof tops and 
shout their belief in God, but in their 
hearts they have a deep root of faith. 
They trust God more than anything 
else in their lives. Young people know 
that if they will ever need help in 
their lives, they need it now while 
they are growing up. They turn to 
God now in their decisions and their 
deep problems. 


Often we feel that we aren’t living 
up to our religion. Too often we make 
our religion a Sunday affair. It should 
be an every-hour affair. It should be 
our everyday life. We have been given 
so much without even asking for it. 
What have we done in return for our 
home, family, church, school, job, 
friends, our free and wonderful coun- 
try? 

Each of us must take a personal 
responsibility for our God and _ his 
church. We must be more active and 
more willing to work with others a 
few hours out of each week. We must 
strive to place God first in our hearts 
and give him all that we can afford, 
not what is left over in our hearts and 
pocket books. We will then be better 
prepared to meet the challenging 
world with the Spirit of God in our 
souls and hearts. Give of your time, 
energy and money to God, who gives 
so much to you. God loves us so 


much that he has given us all that he 
could ever give—his Son, Jesus. 


Frep: No one can fully live up to 
their religion. Everyone has human 
limitations that holds him back. But 
nothing can stop one from striving 
his best to live up to his religion, 
while knowing that he’s a human be- 
ing with many faults. 

Don’t give up because you feel that 
you're not fully abiding by your reli- 
gion, and don’t feel like an animal, 
for humans were created in the image 
of God. He loved us so much that he 
gave his only begotten Son to die for 
us. He loves you and asks that you 
try his way of love, although you can’t 
fully love the way he did. 


Dean: My first reaction to this 
problem is: “Who can live up to 
Christianity?” None of us is perfect. 
The fact that we are aware of our 
imperfections is not really a problem. 
Just like admitting our sins is the first 
step in receiving forgiveness, so feel- 
ing that we are not living up to our 
religion is the first step in better liv- 
ing. The only way that we can better 
live our religion is to begin bringing 
God into our daily lives and problems. 
By ourselves we can do very little. 
The person who has the real problem 
is the one who thinks he is living up 
to his religion. 


© If we can get our generation of youth to apply Christianity to 
every point, to meet the problems facing our church and country with 
a boldness and confidence that we lack now, then we—instead of 
the Communists—will become the great revolutionaries of our age.— 


George Harper. 
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_ A conversation with Job is feature 


of another topic in the “You Are There” series 


Must | Suffer? 


By Frank Jensen 


ANNOUNCER: The problem of hu- 
man suffering is age-old. Its mystery 
is deep and causes continuous wonder 
and concern. To merely say that our 
suffering is God’s way of punishing us 
for the evil we have done does not 
answer it. There are too many inno- 
cent people being ripped apart by the 
tragic circumstances of life to let such 
an idea stand very long. No, it goes 
deeper than that and is more elusive, 
almost to the place of leading us down 
a “dead end” street. . . . The book of 
Job is one attempt to understand the 
problem as it relates to God’s place in 
, the midst of human suffering. . . . 
“You Are There” takes you to that 
moment when Job was suddenly over- 
whelmed by some of life’s tragic 
events. And for that story I switch 
you to Ned Sparks in the Land of Uz, 
centuries before Christ. 


Sparks: This is Ned Sparks. I am 
standing before one of the most amaz- 
ing spectacles this little village has 
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ever witnessed. In front of me is a 
man called Job, and he has lost every- 
thing—all his livestock, his servants, 
his sons and daughters. And, as if 
that wasn’t enough, he has suddenly 
been afflicted with painful sores, cov- 
ering his entire body. Once rich and 
powerful, well known as an upstand- 
ing and religious person, this Job sits 
in front of me now as a broken and 
desolate human being, at the very 
edge of life... . Truly, a floodtide of 
misfortune has engulfed this good 


man... . His wife is speaking to him 
now. Perhaps we can catch her 
words. This is the first chance we 


have had to get any reaction from 
Job. 

Wire: Do you still hold fast your 
integrity? Curse God and die] 

Jos: You speak as one of the foolish 
women would speak. Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil? . . . The Lord 
gave, and the Lord has taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord. 

Sparks: How any person can be 
where this man finds himself today 
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and not cry out against God is amaz- 
ING). “DISS ssopstrangen a. sHOr 
example—a week ago three of Job’s 
friends, hearing about his misfortune, 
came to comfort him. But Job’s suf- 
fering has been so intense they haven't 
been able to talk with him about it. 
Now they have arrived once again, 
and it looks like Job is going to speak. 

Jos: Let the day perish wherein I 
was born. .. . Let that day be dark- 
ness! Why is light given to him that 
is in misery, and life to the bitter in 
soul who long for death, but it comes 
not. ... I am not at ease, nor am I 
quiet; I have no rest, but trouble 
comes. 

Sparks: This is different now! Job’s 
_ misery has overcome him, and he’s be- 
ginning to break under the strain of 
it. I am surprised that it hasn’t come 
sooner. But let’s listen to what these 
friends have to say. They have gath- 
ered around Job, all three of them. 
There’s Bildad, and Eliphaz, and Zo- 
phar, as they are called, and I’m sure 
they will not miss this chance to talk 
with Job about his trouble. Everyone 
has been stunned by it and something 
of an uncanny spell has come over 
this little village. No one seems to 
know what to say or how to explain it. 
... IT see Eliphaz is talking with Job. 
We shall want to hear this... . 

ExipHaz: If one ventures a word 
with you, will you be offended? .. . 
Think now, who that was innocent 
ever perished? As I have seen, those 
who plow iniquity and sow trouble 
reap the same. By the breath of God 
they perish, and by the blast of his 
anger they are consumed. . . . As for 
me, I would seek God, and to God 
would I commit my cause. . . . Be- 
hold, happy is the man whom God re- 
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proves; therefore despise not the chas- 
tening of the Almighty. 

Sparks: I doubt that Job will like 
that kind of talk. Eliphaz as much as 
said that Job is guilty of some evil 
doing or else this tragedy would not 
have happened. Apparently Eliphaz 
feels that all Job needs to do is admit 
his guilt and call upon the Lord for 
help. . . . It does sound logical, I 
suppose. After all, when a man does 
wrong, surely some form of punish- 
ment is in order. . . . Job’s answer 
will tell. 

Jos: O that my vexation were 
weighed, and all my calamity laid in 
the balances. . . . What is my strength 
that I should wait? And what is my 
end, that I should be patient? .. . 
Teach me and I will be silent; make 
me understand how I have erred... . 
Is there any wrong on my tongue? 
Cannot my taste discern calamity? ... 
Therefore, I will not restrain my 
mouth; I will speak in the anguish of 
my spirit; I will complain in the bit- 
terness of my soul. 

Sparks: No, Job is not easily con- 
vinced that he has done some great 
evil to bring about such personal suf- 
fering. He isn’t going to accept that 
kind of an explanation from Eliphaz. 

. . Perhaps one of the others has 
something else to offer. . . . Yes, I see 
that Bildad is going to have his say. 

Brtpap: How long will you say 
these things, and the words of your 
mouth be a great wind? Does God 
pervert justice? . . . If you were pure 
and upright, surely then he will rouse 
himself for you and reward you with 
a rightful habitation. . . . Behold, God 
will not reject a blameless man... . 
He will yet fill your mouth with laugh- 
ter and your lips with shouting. 
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Are There” series. Many leagues have made recordings of the series. 


Jos: Truly I know that is so; but 
how can a man be just before God? 

. . How then can I answer him, 
choosing my words with him? Though 
I am innocent, my own mouth would 
condemn me; though I am blameless, 
he would prove me perverse.., It is all 
one; therefore I say, he destroys both 
the blameless and the wicked... . I 
will say to God, xvAre thy days as the 
days of man, that thou dost seek out 
my iniquity and search for my sin, al- 
though thou knowest that I am not 
guilty? . . . Let me alone that I may 
find a little comfort. 

Sparks: Well, Job is not going to 
be told that he has brought this upon 
himself. But now his problem seems 
to be more of how he will convince 
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God that he is innocent. He cannot 
see any reason why God should turn 
him over to such inhuman treatment 
and let him suffer as though God had 
walked out. Wait a moment— 
Zophar wants to give his analysis of 
the situation too. 

Zopuar: Should a multitude of 
words go unanswered? Should your 
babble silence men, and when you 
mock, shall no one shame you? For 
you say, My doctrine is pure, and I 
am clean in God’s eyes. . Know 
then that God exacts of you less than 
your guilt deserves. If you set 
your heart aright, you will stretch out 
your hands toward him. 

Jos: No doubt you are the people, 
and wisdom will die with you. But I 
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have understanding as well as you; I 
am not inferior to you. . . . I would 
speak to the Almighty, and I desire 
to argue my case with God. As for 
you, you whitewash with lies; worth- 
less physicians are you all. . . How 
many are my iniquities and my sins? 
Make me know my transgression and 
my sins. . . . (fade off). 

Sparks: It is quite clear that Job 
resents these suggestions of his friends 
that this calamity is the result of his 
wrong doing. .. . I see now they are 
leaving—somewhat disturbed to say 
the least. . . . (Pause and prepare to 
address Job). . This has been a 
tiring experience for you, Job. But if 
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I may, Id like to ask a few questions 
too. Would you mind? 

Jos: Speak quickly, man! I am 
tired and full of pain. 

Sparks: Yes sir... . This visit with 
your three friends an interested me. 
They seemed quite insistent that you 
have no right to blame God for your 
misfortune, but only yourself. You 
obviously do not agree. Why do you 
think this? 

Jos: My good man, in spite of my 
pain and loss I cannot believe that 
only the wicked and evil doers receive 
calamity and ill fortune. 

Sparks: Does this mean you fa 
that God has dealt with you unjustly? 

Jos: There were moments when I 
was ready to accuse God of forsaking 
me and my house. . . . Why these 
things have happened, I do not un- 
derstand. But God has caused me to 
re-think who I am and what is my 
relationship to him who is the creator 
and sustainer of the ends of the earth. 

Sparks: In other words, you have 
found something in all of this which 
causes you to think differently about 
yourself? Is that what you mean to 
say? 

Jos: Yes, I have heard the word of 
the Lord in a dream, as if he spoke to 
me in the rush of wind. I remember 
it clearly . . . the way he spoke, the 
words he said . . . (fade away here 
in a reminiscent tone) 

Worp oF THE Lorp (spoken off 
mike by another voice, using a som- 
ber tone): Who is this that dares coun- 
sel by words without knowledge? 
Where were you when I laid the foun- 
dation of the earth? . Have you 
commanded the morning since your 
days began and caused the dawn to 
know its place? . . . Have you com- 
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prehended the expanse of the earth? 
Can you lift up your voice to the 
clouds, that a flood of waters may 
cover you? . . . Will you even put me 


in the wrong? Will you condemn me - 


that you may be justified? . . . Who 
then is he that can stand before me? 


Jos: I cannot forget those words. I 
could do nothing but cry out for 
mercy and declare my unworthiness 
and frailty. 

. Sparks: Can you recall your 
thoughts at that moment, for it must 
have been a turning point in your 
struggle for some kind of an answer. 


Jos: I remember them well... . I 
went to my knees and besought the 
Lord. I said, “Behold, I am of small 
account. . . . I know that thou art 
able to do all things, and that no pur- 
pose of thine can be thwarted. ... I 
have uttered what 1 did not under- 
stand, things too wonderful for me. 
) which I did not know. Therefore,” [ 
said, “I despise myself and repent 0 
dust and ashes.” 


Sparks: You must have had a mov- 
ing experience. . . 


Jos: Yes, the Lord did open my 
eyes. If I do not know why this 
should happen to me, I do know now 
that it did not befall me because of 
my wickedness. 


Sparks: Apparently then you do 
not have a complete answer for your 
suffering. How do you look upon all 
of this now? 

Jos: Suffering is still one of the 
mysteries of life. Yet, realizing who 
the Lord is and how he relates to the 
world and all that is therein, even 
you and me, there must be some ex- 
planation or God would not be God. 

Sparks: But that’s so indefinite and 
brings no particular word for your 
own personal circumstances. 

Jos: What I know now is that in 
spite of what we are unable to com- 
prehend or explain, the Lord expects 
us to trust in his care and keeping, 
and to throw ourselves completely on 
his merciful love and strength. He 
does not forsake, even though he may 
not explain. . . . I said it once, and 
I will say it again—The Lord gave, 
and the Lord has taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord. . . . For I 
know that my Redeemer lives! 

Music: (up and out .. . brilliant 
and with a note of victory.) 

ANNOUNCER: This has been “Are 
You There” presenting a special study 
in the age-old problem of “why do 
people suffer”, especially as it comes 
to us out of the book of Job. 


(Note: All scripture quotations taken 
from the Revised Standard Version.) 


© A rich asbestos manufacturer built a fine house just across 
from the minister of the local church. He and his family then pro- 
ceeded to enjoy themselves in what seemed to the minister to 
be a very worldly fashion and not once did he see them in church 
on Sunday. But the minister was never known to speak ill of anyone. 
He only said to his wife, “Dear me, they must have great faith in 


their asbestos.’’—Isotopics. 
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Twenty-five 


A shocking report on the ignorance of 


Lutheran young people 


The Walking Dead 


By Inez Seagle 


HEN Jeremy Bentham, a 

Y sistea English thinker died, 

his will stipulated that his for- 
tune was to go to an English hospital 
—on one condition! Though dead he 
was to be considered as a member of 
the board of directors. 

Each time the board convened his 
name was called, his skeleton rolled 
out of the closet, and the following 
entry made in the minutes: “Jeremy 
Bentham: Present but not voting!” 

Sounds like a ridiculous story, doesn’t 
it? And, yet, in a way, it typifies many 
church members at the present time. 
Their names are on the roll, they may 
even commune regularly, sing in the 
choir, belong to the Luther League. 
Theyre “present” but they are not 
“behaving” the Word. The skeleton 
rolls out of the closet but the dry 
bones do not live! 

Our church insists on a sound pro- 
gram of education. We believe it is 
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necessary to love the Lord with the 
mind as well as the heart. The chil- 
dren, we say, should be brought up 
in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. 

That emphasis always impressed 
me. Therefore, several years ago 
when writers began to report on the 
religious illiteracy of Protestants, a 
pleased look settled on my face. That 
look has now faded into the grin left 
behind when the Cheshire cat disap- 
peared. . 

Obviously the facts and figures did 
not apply to us. Must be the Meth- 
odists and Baptists—and smaller sec- 
tarian groups. You know how your 
mind works. It never occurred to me 
then that the shoe could possibly fit 
us. So I didn’t wear it. 

But I was interested. I began to 
do some research to get a picture of 
the general situation. The picture is 
appalling! 
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DESPITE THE CHURCH’S continued emphasis on religious education Lutheran youth 
reveal a surprising lack of information about the Bible and the ways to apply their 
Christian faith in the complexities of 20th century society. 


In 1945 Willard Sperry of Yale Uni- 
versity reported a survey of the serv- 
ice man’s knowledge of the Bible. He 
tested hundreds of U. S. Navy per- 
sonnel representing a cross-section of 
America. What did he find? In his 
own words: 


“The average recruit brings with him 
some admirable traits and qualities. His 
power to adapt himself to new situations 
is remarkable. But whatever else the aver- 
age recruit brings with him into navy, he 
brings very little interest in religion and in 
spiritual values. He brings with him very 
little knowledge ofthe Bible and religious 
literature, even though he may have at- 
tended Sunday school a good part of his 
life. He may not even know the two main 
divisions of the Bible. He can name but 
a few books of the Bible. He may not be 
able to name any favorite Old Testament 
character. He may name Samson, or Abra- 
ham, Joseph, Moses, David, Daniel, or Job; 
but he is not always able to say exactly 
why.” 
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Sperry’s study was even more re- 
vealing when he reported: 


“The average recruit knows that Jesus 
died on the cross. He is not sure of_his 
age at the time of his death. He may not 
know or he may give it as anywhere be- 
tween 30 and 38, or 70. The mere mention 
of the Sermon on the Mount brings no re- 
sponse. It is even confused with the life 
of Moses. The parables of Jesus are little 
known to the average recruit. Mention of 
miracles draws hardly an answer. The 
Lord’s Prayer is, perhaps, best known. 
However, there are many who cannot re- 
peat it without help. Words of the Chris- 
tian faith—sacrament, communion, grace, 
prayer, baptism, creed, commandments— 
convey very little meaning to the average 
raw recruit, and draw no clear statement.” 


Sperry’s figures were startling. I be- 
gan to wonder if other writers would 
agree with his conclusions. Further 
research revealed that other writers 
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did. The facts were crushing! 


Ernest R. Ligon, Christian psychol- 
ogist of Union College, Schnectady, 
N. Y., has done extensive work in 
character education. Not only does 
he insist that children do not get the 
facts, he believes they do not under- 
stand the facts they get. In a survey 
among a group of children he dis- 
covered that the majority of them un- 
derstood the expression “Hallowed is 
Thy Name” to be “Harold is Thy 
Name.” For them the name Harold 
made the words meaningful. This 
really means that if you fail to get the 
right interpretation you nevertheless 
tack 


some interpretation onto the 
words—often the wrong one. 
Church doesn’t pay off 
Hugh Hartshorne of Yale also 


opened my eyes. He discovered that 
boys and girls in Sunday school have 
little, if any, better sense of honesty 
than those who have never gone to 
church. In other words the kind of 
religion we bave does not work itself 
cut in life. There are so many dry 
bones! If you remember that the real 
test of Christian living is summed up 
in the words, “What do ye more than 
others?” the situation is even more 
heartbreaking. There used to be a 
time in the history of the church when 
you could tell who a Christian was. 
What he did above and beyond the 
average was there to see as Exhibit 
No. 1. 

On every age level the story is the 
same. Everywhere I turned I met the 
same response—even among college 
students. Professor Jarrell of Winthrop 
College, a teacher of English-litera- 
ture, wrote an article entitled “Sunday 
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Schools Don’t Teach!” In a simple test 
of Bible facts he discovered that “Lot 
took his son to be sacrificed for Jesus. 
Abraham lost the Jews. Lot had a 
brother, Cain.” 

Of 34 juniors and seniors, more than 
one-half could not identify six or more 
of, 10 outstanding Bible characters. 
Fifteen or more left a blank for every 
character except Pontius Pilate. The 
scoundrel was better known than the 
man of faith, Abraham. Pontius Pi- 
late was more meaningful than the 
world’s greatest missionary, St. Paul. 

I must confess that these surveys 
have made me feel that the Bible is 
still a “closed book” for many people. 


And Lutherans too! 

So far I had the spotlight focused 
on the general situation. Now, prayer- 
fully, I turned the beam on my own 
church. As a young professor in a 
church-related college I began to ex- 
amine my own students. They should 
be select men and women. Certainly 
they were favored and blessed. One 
would expect them to be part of the 
“cream” of the church. 


Lost: Jesus Christ! If found return 

to all Christians! 

I didn’t mind too much when some - 
student told me “Pentateuch” was the 
brother of “Hexateuch.” I was not too 
greatly disturbed when I was _ in- 
formed that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were missionaries in the early church. 

But one day I ran a simple test 
originaliy prepared by the World Sun- 
day School Association. What did dis- 
turb me was the fact that some stu- 
dents could not name four people, 
other than disciples, who knew Jesus 
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Christ. That hurts—hurts terribly be- 
cause Christ is central in our faith. 
To me it was almost beyond belief 
to find students so lacking in simple 
facts about Jesus Christ. Not to be 
able to name four—when Jesus was 
thronged by the multitudes. 

At least John Jones should have been 
able to have placed his name among 
the four. Maybe John was honest. 
He probably didn’t know Christ per- 
sonally! 

The picture is not only tragic in one 
class or among a few students. I ran 
an additional series last fall. In one 
group of 58 persons, 45 did not know 
the number of books in the Old and 
New Testaments. Thirty-five did not 
know Paul wrote more books than any 
other person in the New Testament. 
Of the 58 not one knew what Job’s 
basic problem was. Forty-one could 
not locate the Ten Commandments. 


Facts—and beyond 

Facts are not everything. It is pos- 
sible that a person who does not 
“know about” Christ may yet “know” 
him. A blind man so reported his case 
when queried by the enemies of Jesus. 
When asked certain facts he could 
only say, “This one thing I know. I 
was blind and now I see.” 

On the other hand a person who 
has come to know Christ personally 
should seek to know more about him. 
My general impression is that atheists 
know more about the Bible than we 
do. 

The facts of faith we possess have 
not yet been applied by many of us. 
A few years ago a part-time student 
told me how he operated his business. 
If he didn’t have the “right size” he 
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went “backstage” and tagged the ar- 
licle with the “right size.” If he 
needed time to pay his bills he pur- 
posely omitted his signature from the 
check to “stall for time.” He told me 
without blinking an eyelid that there’re 
“lots of ways to get around things.” 
He had no business ethics; yet he 
claimed to have great faith. 

A freshman student made a survey 
of the women in her wing of the 
dorm. Of 18 the majority used pro- 
fanity without apology. Several drank. 
One committed adultery. 

In simple surveys you discover our 
young people are as apt to check 
statements typical of Mohammedan- 
ism and Buddhism as they are of their 
own faith. They have no clear under- 
standing of what their faith is. Not 
only do they fail to answer questions 
put to them by those of diverse be- 
liefs. They also cannot adequately an- 
swer the honest doubts in their own 
minds and hearts. Such a condition 
leads quite naturally to a state of in- 
difference or lukewarmness. 

Orientals and Europeans have made 
this charge against us for a long time. 
“Ask a Communist what he believes 
and he'll tell you—and furthermore 
he'll work to prove it. Ask an Amer- 
ican and he'll give you only a few 
vague words.” 


Bigness versus goodness 

There are all kinds of signposts 
which indicate young people are seek- 
ing “bigness” rather than goodness. 
Luther leaguers are not exempt from 
this charge. At The Luther League of 
America convention held in Iowa City 
two years ago I casually interviewed 
dozens of young people. Most of them, 
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when asked the type of college they 
preferred, were all out for “big” in- 
stitutions. That’s the chief merit of 
almost anything—bigness. If that is 
our sole reason for choices we reveal 
an amazing smallness of soul. As a 
matter of fact we seem to be compet- 
ing for the epitaph on Tom Thumb’s 
tombstone: “The world’s smallest 
man!” 


Dispossessed of God 

One of my seminary friends, now a 
missionary in Japan, spent a year's 
time in research to discover what 
commitment means to young people in 
our church. Whatever Luther in- 
tended it to be, the meaning is now 
- confused. For some persons it may 
well be a “conscious turning over of 
oneself” but for the majority it seems 
to be a sort of chore requiring exten- 
sive preparation without meaning. 


No wonder Rollo May in his latest 
book calls this the “empty”. genera- 
tion. What else can one be when God 
is gone—when we've evicted or never 
invited the only Tenant who makes 
life livable! Were committed all 
right, but not to Jesus Christ! We're 
after things and people and shadows— 
not real substance. Were like the 
character described by Fosdick: “She 
got on a horse and rode off in all di- 
rections... Were bounded on_ the 
north, south, east, and west by self. 
Let’s hope the lines of Edwin Mark- 
ham will be applicable: 


“Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 

We drew a circle that shut Him out. 

But Love and He had the wit to win, 
They drew a circle that brought me in.” 


In the area of facts, attitudes, and 
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witnessing we fall desperately short. 
We are “weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” 

My findings have brought me to a 
conclusion stated so aptly by a Chris- 
tian mother. When she suggested the 
Mosaic leader as a plausible character 
for a term paper, her child responded, 
“Moses, is nobody!” It’s not only that 
Moses is nobody; in the thinking of 
the majority neither is Christ anyone! 


Arnold Toynbee, the great Oxford 
historian, tells us great civilizations 
fall when they do not respond to great 
challenges. We stand now in the path 
of a great challenge. What we know 
should humble us and bring us to our 
knees. Our humility should strengthen 
us and bring Christ nearer. The ques- 
tion is not whether He will be with us 
but rather whether we will truly let 
Him reside within. 


Greatness “tucked away” 

Recently I read in a book by a citi- 
zen of another country that the things 
which made “America great have all 
been tucked away in their history 
books.” I must revise that statement 
to read, “The things which made 
America great are still tucked away in 


the world’s most dynamic book—our 


Bible!” 

Faridi, a Persian friend of mine, 
said one time: “When I was young I 
was taught that mighty armies made 
Persia great. Now I now I was poorly 
taught, for Persia is no longer great. 
I intend to dedicate my life to those 
things which make for lasting great- 
ness.” Are you as “dedicated” as my 
Persian friend? Then live with the 
Eternal One “who was, who is, and 
who is to be.” 
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THE WORSHIP 


Preulde 
Hymn: O Word of God Incarnate, 
PSH Ai CSB 169 
“Just as I am, young, strong, and free, 
For truth, and righteousness, and 
Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come!” 
Scripture: Ezekiel 37:1-14 
Prayer 
Special Music 


PRESENTATION OF MATERIAL 


Id suggest: 

1. A panel to present facts 
What author reports 
What Sperry reports 
What Hartshorne reports 
What Ligon reports 
What can we report (informal sur- 

vey of group) 

2. A cross-examination of witnesses 

using questions in material or 

based upon Sunday school lessons 
for last quarter. 

Discussion of some of the great 

words in the Christian faith: Sac- 

rament, baptism, faith, prayer, re- 
demption, Christian, etc. 

4. A TV Program: What’s His Line? 
Give one identifying sentence and 
have group or panel ask questions 
until they place the character. You 
can also use events. 

5. Dedication of Self: To be worked 
out by leader. 

6. Hymn: “Jesus, Master, Whose I 
Am,” PSH 284, CSB 375. 


(ey) 


SCRIPTURAL MEDITATION 

Ezekiel 37:1-14 has been called appro- 
priately the “Valley of Dry Bones.” In 
truth Ezekiel, the prophet, was burdened 
by the conditions of his day and the 
people of his time. The Jews were in 
exile; the homeland was destroyed; there 
was no revival of faith in the remnant. 
In brooding over this situation the 
prophet had a vision of a valley filled 
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with bleached bones. Then came that 
great insight, that flash of light, which 
told him those dry bones could live 
again. The nation would be restored, re- 
ligion could be vital, life could flower— 
if God were restored! 

The prophets believed Israel’s sins de- 
stroyed the nation. The loss of God led 
to the loss of everything. People went 
through the motions of worship but it 
was not pleasing to God because they 
treated each other as if God did not exist. 

History repeats itself. He who does 
not profit by the lessons of history is 
forced to repeat the errors. We go 
through the motions but is it form with- 
out faith, church without Christ, life 
without love? Let us turn to our own 
Valley of Dry Bones. 


Identification test of Bible Characters 
used by Prof. Jarrell 

Benjamin 

Abraham 

Potiphar 

Haman 

Jonathan 

Saul 

Simon the Zealot 

Pontius Pilate 

Lazarus 

Lot 


OF OTC S OO A CBr 
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Sample questions on life and 
ministry of Jesus 

1. The town from which nothing good 
could come. 

2. Jesus’ famous cousin. 

3. A birthday party where a head was 
served. 

4. Three things Jesus borrowed. 

5. Three outstanding miracles. 

6. Three outstanding characters 
were healed. 

7. The great | Am’’ statements of Jesus. 

8. Two things Jesus killed—and why. 

9. The disciples who wanted front seats 
in heaven. 

10. The things Jesus owned. 


who 
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WAS sentenced to 18 months 

imprisonment as a conscientious 

objector to war and conscription 
just 12 years ago on October 31, 
1941.* I served fourteen and a half 
months of my time, getting the bal- 
ance off for good behavior. 

When I stood before the judge that 
Reformation Day morning in 1941 I 
said in part: 

“Tt is impossible to express ade- 
quately the inner feeling of a divine 
imperative that has driven me to take 
this stand. I shall attempt to list my 
motives briefly as follows: 

“1. Personal loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, my Lord and Master, and his 
way of life—the way of forgiving love, 
_ the way of reconciliation, the way of 
sacrifice and service to one’s fellow- 
men, the way of the cross. I trust im- 
plicitly in the power of self-giving, re- 
demptive love to overcome evil. 

“2. Christian concern for mankind. 
The scourge of war that curses all 
people alike will never be abolished 
tomorrow, unless some oppose it to- 
day. 

“3. My love for America and my 
devotion to the democratic way of life. 
This is a moral universe. God’s laws 
govern it. Evil cannot cast out evil; 
instead we become the.very evil we 
seek to destroy. I believe in democ- 
racy, and I believe in defending de- 
mocracy, but the only sane way to 
defend it is by making it work. Con- 
scription tends to destroy, not to pre- 
serve democracy. I am opposed to 

* Not all conscientious objectors go to jail. 
Actually, most C. O.'s either engage in detached 
service (‘work of national importance under 
civilian direction’’) in hospitals or other welfare 
institutions or join the medical branches of the 
armed services. The basis of their objection to 


war is, however, “much the same regardless of 
the stand they take. 
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“For me war is a par 


sin... War and Chri 


| Am A Conse 


By Jam 


military conscription, not only for my- 
self but also for my native land. In 
the words of the late Bishop Paul 
Jones, “As I love my country, I must 
protest against her doing what I would 
not do myself because it is contrary 
to our Lord’s teaching. .. . 

“I appear to have set myself up 
against the majority of my fellow-citi- 
zens. I deeply regret the circum-- 
stances. It is simply that my con- 
science has brought me to a different 
decision than theirs. And I am certain 
that in America today that majority 
do not wish me to compromise with 
my honest convictions, even though 
they cannot agree with them. Integ- 
rity of character constitutes the essen- 
tial rock on which must be built the 
abiding greatness of any nation. If the 
day ever comes in which American 
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nity are incompatible’ 


itious Objector 
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citizens urge a fellow-American to be 
untrue to himself, then in that day 
America will have lost her birthright. 

“T can, however, no longer compro- 
mise with the militarism that is 
spreading over our land. Out of my 
love for Christ, my fellowmen, and my 
native land I must take this stand 
against military conscription. Amer- 
ica is one of the few countries in 
which I would be accorded such fair 
treatment today..I take this stand in 
order to do my utmost to keep Amer- 
ica that same sort of country for those 
who shall follow after us.” 


TWELVE YEARS LATER I stand by 
every word J uttered then. In fact, 
the events of the last dozen years, 
both during and after World War II, 
have only served to confirm and 
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deepen my convictions. This is partic- 
ularly true of one statement I made 
in federal court that day: “This is a 
moral universe. God’s laws govern it. 
Evil cannot cast out evil; instead we 
become the very evil we seek to de- 
stroy.” 

Let us look at it this way. We en- 
tered the first World War to rid the 
world of four great evils: Prussianism, 
imperialism, _ treaty-breaking, and 
atrocities. At the end of two wars we 
have become the practitioners of those 
evils. 

Prussianism — We recognized con- 
scription as the keynote of Prussian- 
ism and were going to rid the world 
of that evil, but now we have for the 
first time in our country’s history a 
conscription law on the statute books 
in peacetime. We saw the great con- 
trol of the military over the life of the 
nation as another hallmark of Prus- 
sianism. But at the end of two wars 
to rid the world of militarism, the 
militarization of our own country has 
increased to an alarming degree. 


Imperialism—The Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans, the Mediterranean Sea, 
and the Persian Gulf are virtually 
American lakes in and through which 
ships and people may move only by 
courtesy of the United States Navy 
and Air Force. 

Treaty-breaking — When the Rus- 
sians, in the closing days of World 
War II, broke their non-aggresion pact 
with Japan and attacked the Japanese, 
we hailed this as a bold stroke of 
military strategy. The U. S. President 
signed the Atlantic Charter solemnly 
guaranteeing, among other things, that 
peoples would have the right to 
choose the country in which they 
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JAMES BRISTOL, front row center, and the 
above group of work campers spent the 
summer of 1949 building a dining shed 
and kitchen at ‘Boys Town” in the slums 
of West Kingston, Jamaica, British West 
Indies. The work campers came from Ja- 
maica, British Honduras, Haiti, and the 
U. S. Below is pictured the outdoor kitchen 
the West Kingston boys used before new 
facilities were built. 


FRAME GOES UP for the dining shed and 
kitchen. Some conscientious objectors are 
assigned to do this type of work instead 
of armed duty. 


would dwell and the government that 
would rule them. But a prominent 
American reminds us that at Potsdam 
the United States, Russia, and Great 
Britain agreed to the displacing of 
more people than Hitler ever did. 

Atrocities-We were outraged in 
1917 by the Germans’ unrestricted 
submarine warfare. Yet, at the end of 
World War II, when Admiral Donitz 
of the German Navy was accused at 
Nuremberg of having waged unre- 
stricted submarine warfare, he was 
cleared on that count because his de- 
fense counsel argued that the Allies 
also had waged unrestricted submar- 
ine warfare. The prosecution did not 
contest the point. 

Several hundred people were killed 
when the savage “Huns” bombed the 
Belgian village of Liege in World War 
I. We set out to put an end to the 
bombing of innocent civilians and 
ended up by making Liege look like 
a Sunday school picnic. One Allied 
bombing raid alone accounted for 
250,000 casualties in Dresden. 

Our saturation bombing of Berlin 
was so monstrous that the heat of the 
fires started turned the air raid shel- 
ters of that German city into vast in- 
cinerators. Many of the people who 
sought refuge there were actually cre- 
mated. 

And what of the petroleum jelly 
bombing of highly inflammable Japa- 
nese -cities?> And what of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki? It is important for us 
in America to realize that throughout 
the world millions of people regard 
the dropping of those two atomic 
bombs as the worst atrocity in all of 
human history. 

Nor is that the end. Today a rest- 
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less armistice exists in Korea. We have 
become accustomed to phrases such as 
“Operation Killer’ and “Operation 
Strangle.” In the sort of fighting in 
which friend and foe are indistinguish- 
able at times, the destruction of whole 
villages has been deemed a military 
necessity for security reasons. 


The Washington Post, Feb. 24, 
1951, ran an editorial entitled “Killing 
in Korea.” It read in part: 


As for the fighters themselves, they are 
slipping into the language of the sports 
world, as if the campaign were a kind of 
giant pheasant hunt. Without war aims 
showing an outline of what we would set- 
tle for, villages are blotted out, civilians 
killed indiscriminately with soldiers, and 
the prospect is that all that will remain of 
Korea is a mass of rubble. This is how one 
war correspondent describes it: 


This armored column today took a 
little hamlet north of Anyang....A 
napalm raid hit the village three or 
four days ago. . . . The inhabitants 
throughout the village and in the 
fields were caught and killed and 
kept the exact postures they had held 
when the napalm struck—man about 
to get on his bicycle, 50 boys and 
girls playing in an orphanage, a 
housewife strangely unmarked, hold- 
ing in her hand a page torn from a 
Sears-Roebuck catalogue crayoned at 
mail order number 3,811,294 for a 
$2.98 ‘bewitching bed jacket—coral.’ 
In the second World War, we were 
determined to put an end to totali- 
tarnianism. Yet today there is more 
totalitarianism in the world and it is 
more deeply entrenched than prior to 
that war. 

Consider the facts in the case. Com- 
munism came into power in Russia at 


the end of the first World War, and 
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emerged more powerful than ever 
from World War II. Moreover, the 
conditions created by the second world 
conflict provided the most fertile kind 
of soil for the spread of Communism, 
with the result that today there are 
600 million more people in Commu- 
nist-dominated lands than there were 
at the conclusion of the fighting in 
1945. As Paul Sherer has put it in his 
The Christian Faith and Modern 
War: 


It is not speculation that concerns 
me; it is fact. And these are the facts. 
Four years of war from 1914 to 1918 
did not make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. Six years of war from 1939 
to 1945 provided us with a world that 
promptly began to swap one totali- 
tarian system for another even more 
demonic. 


How blind can we be? Can we not 
see that war, and the aftermath of 
war, and the preparation for war are 
the three most valued allies of Com- 
munism today? 

It is also a sobering fact that we in 
America are moving as a people with 
alarming rapidity in that same totali- 
tarian direction. Here is what is hap- 
pening. To save ourselves from totali- 
tarianism — from secret police and 
spies and concentration camps and 
the loss of freedom—we build hydro- 
gen and atomic bombs and create a 
great army and air force. But in order 
to protect the bombs and the army 
and air force from enemies and trait- 
ors we adopt secret police methods, 
we spy upon our fellow-countrymen, 
we actually construct concentration 
camps, and we restrict increasingly 
our own freedom of speech, thought, 
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and expression. The incessant “secu- 
rity checks” on government officials, 
the restrictions imposed upon notable 
visitors to this country, the difficulties 
that some of our most respected citi- 
zens experience in trying to secure 
passports, the loyalty oath bills 
adopted in so many states—all of these 
are indicative of the freedom we have 
already surrendered. 

We were also deeply concerned in 
World War If to put an end to war 
and establish a just and durable peace. 
It is tragically true, however, that the 
threat of war—and of all-out atomic 
and bacteriological war at that—was 
never greater than it is today. And 
this in spite of the fact that we won 


_ the war! 


Thus is revealed again the self-de- 
feating nature of violence. Men sim- 
ply do not gather grapes from thorns 
nor figs from thistles. 

What we have been concerned with 
here is the relation of means to end. 
The great religious leaders of every 
time and place have emphasized that 
it is absolutely impossible to separate 
the two. The end may be good, but 
if the means used to reach it are bad, 
they will destroy it. There is no “way” 
to peace; peace itself is the way. 
There is no “way” to brotherhood; 
brotherhood itself is the way. 

Wistfully we hope that “just this 
once” good might spring from the evil 
seed that we have sown. But a moral 
universe is dependanble, and in a 
moral universe the law of the harvest 
always operates. We reap what we 
sow, and not even “once” will a cor- 
rupt tree bring forth good fruit. 

The objectives of the French and 
Russian revolutions were lofty enough. 
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The error lay in the belief that lib- 
ertv, equality, and fraternity could be 
achieved by the use of intrigue, blood- 
shed, purges, and the like. The result, 
of course, was that both became 
bloody tyrannies. 

During the last war, André Trocmé 
and a colleague, both devout French 
pacifists, were imprisoned by the 
Vichy government, along with a num- 
ber of Communists, because of their 
refusal to abide by the laws of that 
regime. The two pacifists subsequently 
were offered release on condition that 
they sign a routine agreement to obey 
the law. Their refusal to sign brought 
ridicule from the Communists, who 
argued that they should have signed, 
as the Communists themselves would, 
with no intention of living up to the 
agreement. 


Trocmé explained that a Christian 
pacifist could not so perjure himself, 
and went on to talk with the Commu- 
nists about the basis of his conviction. 
They became interested, and for some 
weeks thereafter studied with Trocmé 
the Sermon on the Mount. Trocmé 
and his colleague were subsequently 
released without signing. As they were 
preparing to leave, one of the Com- 
munist leaders came to them and said 


that the Sermon on the Mount had°* 


made a great impression on many of 
them, that certainly its ethic was right 
and true, and that this is the way af- 
fairs would be ordered in the Commu- 
nist state after the revolution! But the 
revolution was necessary in order to 
make possible a society in which the 
Christian ethic could be put into prac- 
tice. 

Essentially, that Communist was 
saying what the great majority of 
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Christians always have said: The 
ideals of the Sermon on the Mount 


_are wonderful, and if only we can 


eliminate the Nazis or the Russians or 
whomever it may be next, then we 
can begin to put them into practice. 
But it is necessary first to drop hy- 
drogen and atomic bombs, to poison 
the water supply of women and chil- 
dren with bacteria, to lay waste the 
homes of the enemy who stands be- 
tween us and the good society. Thus 
it is that neither the Communists nor 
the Christians have realized their lofty 
objectives, because war and destruc- 
tion, force and violence, tyranny and 
bloodshed lead not to peace and 
brotherhood but to more war and vio- 
lence, more tyranny and bloodshed. 


I AM A PACIFIST myself, a conscien- 
tious objector to participation in all 
wars, whether class, civil, or interna- 
tional. For me war is a particularly 
violent form of sin. War and Chris- 
tianity are incompatible, and while 
not for a moment questioning the sin- 
cerity, integrity, intelligence, and spir- 
itual depth of those many Christans 
who disagree with me, I would have 
to say that if I were finally persuaded 
that I must engage in a given war, I 
would at that point renounce my 
Christian faith. Having made my own 
position clear, I would hasten to add 
that in this Year of Grace 1953 it does 
not seem to me that a Christian must 
be a pacifist in order to be a consci- 
entious objector to war. 

The Lutheran position has always 
been that it is the duty of a Christian 
citizen to particpate in a just war. 
Too often, I fear, we have then acted 
on the assumption that all the wars 
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95-YEAR-OLD patient is spoon fed by a 
young member of an Institutional Service 
Unit sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee. Conscientious objectors 
are integrated with other young poople in 
service projects to ease human suffering. 


in which our country engaged were 
per se just. Surely the sensitive and 
dedicated Christian who is trying to 
perceive what the mind of Christ 
would direct him to do in every real- 
life situation must challenge this as- 
sumption. Let us very seriously put 
to ourselves these questions: 

1. Is a war “just” by Christian 
standards if it fails to achieve its pur- 
pose (does not make the world safe 
for democracy; does not bring an end 
to totalitarianism; does not end war)? 

2. Is a war “just” by Christian 
standards if it actually produces more 
evil than good and aids and abets the 
spread of evil in the world (results 
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both in the growth of Communism 
and in our becoming ourselves increas- 
ingly like the evil we seek to destroy) ? 

3. Can modern war by any 
strength of the Christian imagination 
be considered “just”? Look at the na- 
ture of modern war—atomic, bacteri- 
ological, with no discrimination be- 
tween the soldier in the field and the 
baby in his mother’s arms. The next 
war will be waged with hydrogen 
bombs and with bacteria. 


But forget the next war for a min- 
ute. What about the last one—and the 
saturation bombing of defenseless ci- 
vilians? What about napalm in Korea? 
What about Christ on the cross? 
Either Christ was a dupe, and we are 
dupes to have believed in him, or 
modern war is as completely “unjust”, 
as completely the denial of the God 
who was revealing himself through 
Jesus as anything could possibly be. 
War today is barbarism and beastiality 
unloosed with no holds barred. Can 
Christians consider such war to be 
“ust”? 


So ir 1s that I reject modern war 
because otherwise I would have to 
reject Christ, and that I cannot do. 
Though I do this as a Christian paci- 
fist, it seems to me that I could also 
take this stand as a thoughtful and 
consecrated follower of Jesus short of 
renouncing all war. 

If, as Lutherans have traditionally 
believed, it is the duty of the Chris- 
tian citizen to support just wars, does 
it not logically follow from this teach- 
ing that it is equally his duty not to 
engage in unjust wars? 

Thus 12 years after having gone to 
prison as a conscientious objector I 
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am more an objector to war and con- 
scription than ever before. I be- 
lieve that each passing day—with the 
additional evidence it brings of the 
futility and failure of the last war and 
the utter savagery we can expect in 
the next—should drive every thought- 
ful Christian man and woman inexor- 
ably toward the conscientious objector 
position. 


METHOD SUGGESTIONS 


1. Study critically the statement 
James Bristol made in court. List the is- 
sues raised and comment upon them. 


2. Note the evils. we sought to eradi- 
cate in the first World War. Draw up 
your own list of the evils we tried to 
wipe out in World War II. Compare the 
two lists. Make an evaluation of the suc- 
cess of our efforts. 


8. Think through the whole question 
of atrocities in wartime. We know the 
enemy commits atrocities—and the record 
shows that we do too. Comment on the 
growing brutality of modern war. 

4. Note the assertion that war and 
the preparation for war spread Commu- 
nism rather than “contain” it. Check the 
facts for yourself, and appraise the prac- 
ticality of our present methods of com- 
batting evil. 

5. Study the section that deals with 
the suppression of freedom in our own 


country. Think through the relation be-- 


tween this surrender of liberty and our 
reliance upon military strength to bring 
us security. 

6. A short paragraph states that war 
has not brought the promised end to war. 
Can you secure additional evidence to 
support that conclusion? 

7. Consider carefully and _ critically 
the writer’s thesis that the means we use 
inevitably determine the end we reach, 


8. Examine the contention that on the 
basis of Lutheran teaching it is the duty 
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of a Christian citizen not to take part in 
“unjust” wars. 

9. Raise with the group the three 
questions about a “just” war. Perhaps 
the questions could be read aloud, and 
the answers written by each member of 
the meeting. The answers could be un- 
signed, if that would make for greater 
freedom of expression. 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 


Invocation—Prayer by Leslie Weather- 
head (1) 
Hymn—“Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” 
Reading—“Jesus of Nazareth” 
(a poem) (2) 
Hymn—‘Faith of Our Fathers” 
Hymn—“To Knights in the Days of Old” 
Scripture: Matthew 5:38-48 
Prayer—(suggested below) (3) 
Offering 
Offering Hymn—“Saviour! 
Love” (first stanza ) 
Presentation of topic 
Discussion of topic 
Hymn—“I Would Be True” 
The Lord’s Prayer 


Thy Dying 


(1) O God our Father, let the hush of thy 
presence fall upon us now. Thou art always 
near us, but we are often too dull to sense thy 
neamess. Quietly as the evening falls, silently 
as stars steal into the sky, tenderly as a mother 
hushes her child, lead us into a deeper fellow- 
ship with thyself who are the true home of our 
spirits. May our minds recover their poise. 
May our love become more passionately sincere. 
May our wills become strong to endure. And 
may this three-fold strengthening be to us the 
sign of thy presence, that thy glorious life has 
touched our own. Make this service one of 
those high places of the spirit, where ordinary 
men and women like ourselves may hear the 
voice of God, and look upon his face, and grant 
that this hour may be so radiant with thy glory 
that all other hours, because of this one, may 
shine with new beauty, new purpose, and new 
meaning. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen.—His Life and Ours, Leslie D. Weather- 
bead. Abingdon Press: New York. 


(2) “Jesus of Nazareth” 

Would you see the marks of the Roman scourge, 
And the pits where the nails were driven? 
They are all hidden under fresh wounds. 
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Much more than forty lashes have I borne since 
Calvary; 

Blows aimed at striking labor have bruised my 
body sore; 

I’ve known the torture of my kinsmen by the 
gentile mob; 

My back is raw from the lashings by heroes, 
masked at night. 

Wherever man was beaten, I was whipped. 


You see this scar? 

’Twas a bayonet in Flanders. 
You see this bruise? 

A slave’s chain pinched me there. 
My shoulders stoop? 

Under the heavy load of labor. 


You would see the marks of the Roman scourge, 
And the pits where the nails were driven? 
They are all hidden under fresh wounds. 
—Emest Cadman Colwell, Christendom, 
Spring, 1936 


(3) Father, who didst send thy Son to 
teach us thy love as a Father and Jesus’ love 
as a brother, we would have faith not only in 
ourselves but in our fellow men. May we be- 
lieve in the presence of thy divinity in every 
human being, and may we seek thee willingly, 
gladly and confidently in our brethren.—A Book 
of Services for Group Worship, Woman’s Press: 
New York City. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


(1) Someone has recently remarked: 
“As our military strength approaches in- 
finity, our security approaches zero.” 
Would you agree? ® 

(2) The New Yorker wrote some 
time ago in commenting upon the “de- 
fensive’ nature of armaments: “One na- 
tion’s common sense is another’s high 
blood pressure.” What do you think? 

(3) Is the world today noticeably 
more peaceful than before the war “to 
end war’? Is it less peaceful? 

(4) Does war stop the spread of 
Communism? Doesn’t it make easier the 
growth of Communism? What about 
preparations for war—‘steps short of 
war’? 

(5) Is it possible to have “a nice 
war ? Can we expect any holds to be 
banned in modern war? 

(6) Do you think that we have be- 
come brutalized by the waging of so 
much war in a generation? Are we get- 
ting so hardened to barbarism and cru- 
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elty that we actually just take it for 
eranted? 

(7) Is war and the preparation for 
war really robbing us of the very vaiaes 
we seek to preserve? 

(8) Is it right for a conscientious ob- 
jector to “set himself up” against the ma- 
jority of his countrymen? 

(9) If obedience to the law of the 
land would violate your conscience, what 
should you do? Does this have anything 
to do with “obeying God rather than 
men”? 

(10) Does the Lutheran position on 
war compel a Christian to refuse to fight 
in any given war that he thinks is wrong? 

(11) Are conscientious objectors rec- 
ognized by the present draft law? What 
are the C. O. provisions in the law? 


SERVICE PROJECTS 


1. Promote discussion of the issues in 
the present East-West conflict in your 
- local congregation, in young people’s, 
men’s, and women’s organizations. There 
are a number of ways in which this can 
be done: 

(a) The American Friends Service 
Committee has an excellent film, “A 
Time for Greatness.” This film presents 
a critical analysis of present U. S. for- 
eign policy, and goes on to suggest 
alternative steps. An excellent discus- 
sion-starter. Available from American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or from any 
of the 13 regional offices. 

(b) Form a panel of three or four 
young people to develop several points 
of view on the present crisis. This 
panel could lead discussions in church 
organizations and other local groups. 

(c) Study timely books and other 
literature. The American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee booklet, “Steps to 
Peace”, lends itself to group discus- 
sion. A work book has been prepared 
by the Friends to accompany the pam- 
phlet and can form the basis for a 
course of study lasting several weeks. 
»-(d) Secure able speakers to pre- 
sent pertinent information in this gen- 
eral area to your own and other or- 
ganizations. 
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2. Promote discussions, using the 
same techniques where available, on the 
general subject of “The Christian Con- 
science and War.” 


(a) The Church Peace Missions, 
513 West 160th St., New York 32, 
New York, has just published a very 
helpful pamphlet, entitled, “The Chris- 
tian Conscience and War.” Also ayail- 
able from the Church Peace Mission is 
Paul Scherer’s “The Christian Faith 
and Modern War’. Additional mate- 
rials can be secured from The Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, 21 Audubon 
Ave., New York 32, New York, and 
from the American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 So. 12th St., Philadel- 
polavey Ve leks 


3. Contact the Board of Social Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church, 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New 
York, for other suggestions and additional 
material. 

4. A great many service projects for 
young people serve to stimulate thought 
and action along the lines suggested by 
the writer’s article. Information about 
most of the service projects sponsored by 
Christian groups throughout the world 
can be secured by writing to the United 
Christian Youth Movement, 79 E. Adams, 
Chicago 8, Illinois. Ask for “Catalog of 
Service Opportunities.” 


Information about high school pro- 
grams sponsored by Friends can be ob- 
tained from: Spahr Hull, 20 S. 12th St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Information about Friends college pro- 
grams can be secured from George Mohl- 
enhoff, 20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, - 
Pa. 


Information about Friends adult and 
family programs can be secured from 
James Bristol, 20 S. 12th St., Philadel- 
phia 7; Pa. 

5. Information about rights of con- 
scientious objectors under the present 
draft law can be secured from: 


George Loft, American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa., or Lyle Tatum, Central Commit- 


tee for Conscientious Objectors, 2006 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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7? 
Is This Book in the Bible? 


7 
A Quiz by Bennie Bengston 


UTHORS have lifted eye-catching book titles from the pages of the Bible 

A these hundreds of years. Jesus’ words to Peter in Matthew 16:19 sug- 
gested the name of A. J. Cronin’s best seller of 1941, The Keys of the 

Kingdom, for instance. How many of the following book titles can you identify 

as originating in the Bible? Answer yes or no. (Answers are on page 24.) 
Count five points for each one you get right. A score of less than 60 

would indicate that you need to refresh your knowledge of the Bible; 60 to 

75 is fair; 75 to 90 good; and anything over 90 rates A+. 

LAMB IN HIS BOSOM, by Caroline Miller. 

QUO VADIS, by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

LOST HORIZON, by James Hilton. 

THE VALLEY OF DECISION, by Marcia Davenport. 

THE SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM, by T. E. Lawrence. 

THE GREEN PASTURES, by Marc Connelly. 

FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS; by Ernest Hemingway. 

THE INSIDE OF THE CUP, by Winston Churchill. 

THE SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS, by Harold Bell Wright. 

10. GONE WITH THE WIND, by Margaret Mitchell. 

THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE, by Vincente Blasco 

Ibanez. . 

12. GIANTS IN THE EARTH, by O. E. Rolvaag. 

13. IF WINTER COMES, by A. S. M. Hutchinson. 

14. THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT, by Basil King. 

15. THE WAY OF A TRANSGRESSOR, by Negley Farson. 

16. LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN, by Ben Ames Williams. 

17. OF MICE AND MEN, by John Steinbeck. 

17. A HOUSE DIVIDED, by Pearl Buck. 

19. FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES, by Lloyd C. Douglas. 

20. SHADOWS ON THE ROCK, by Willa Cather. 
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Can the young Christian consider the call of his 


government to the armed forces as a part 


of his Christian vocation? 


The Armed Forces... 
An Opportunity To Serve God 


By Albert W. Shumaker 


ERVICE in the armed forces 

presents to young people no 

basically new problems. It does 
produce a set of unique circumstances 
in which some of the old problems are 
encountered in new and_ difficult 
forms. The battle to overcome these 
adverse circumstances gives a young 
person a wonderful opportunity to 
demonstrate the power of his religion. 


Perhaps the greatest shock that 
comes to the young service man is the 
realization of the tremendous part that 
the influence of home and_ friends 
played in his personal conduct. He 
finds that, separated from these, his 
moral stamina is not as great as he 
always thought it to be. It is much 
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easier to fall into temptation when it 
seems that there is no danger of in- 
curring the disapproval of parents and 
friends. 

So he has to learn to strengthen his 
spiritual and moral resources. Now he 
has to do the right and the good thing 
because he wants to. Here is his great 
chance to show the power of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. He can show that his. 
religion is strong enough to make him 
live right when he is free to live as 
he pleases. 

This is no peculiar experience of 
those in the armed forces. To a lesser 
degree it is faced by the young peo- 
ple who go away to college, though 
they are protected by the rules and 
customs of the campus family. The 
young folk who leave the country for 
a job in the city have the same temp- 
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is the situation out of 
which has grown all the old stories 
about travelling salesmen. 

I well remember my first trip across 
the ocean. It was amazing to see how 


tations. It 


many people misbehaved because 
they were in new surroundings. 

All people whose work takes them 
away from the protective influence of 
their family and friends find them- 
selves sorely tempted to live on a 
lower moral level. They have to build 
up their inner spiritual resources to 
meet the new situation. So, too, must 
the young people in the armed forces. 


Service without complaint 

Christian young people should be 
able to accept the necessity of mili- 
tary duty without complaint. Not long 
ago I went with a young person to 
inquire about entrance into a certain 
college. As we waited our turn we 
listened to the young man just ahead 
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of us. He told in a loud voice all the 
trivial ailments that he hoped would 
get him exempted from military duty 
so that he could complete his educa- 
tion and get on with his profession. 
A good Christian boy is never so self- 
ish as that. 


Military duty is not something that 
most young men would choose. Those 
who seek a higher education find it 
difficult to take a couple years out of 
their training. No one, of course, 
wants to be killed or crippled. It is 
much nicer for everyone to plan his 
life unhindered. Unfortunately we live 
in a world that is in turmoil and is 
likely to be in ferment for another 
century. We must fight for our free- 
dom and our culture or be enslaved 
by the tide of barbarism that threatens 
to flow over us from the Orient. This 
is a hard truth. Soft and selfish peo- 
ple seek to evade it because they want 
a soft and easy life. Sacrifice is ob- 
noxious to them and they want noth- 
ing to do with it. 

It is not so with the Christian. Jesus 
sacrificed himself on Calvary’s cross 
to redeem the world. His followers 
know that sacrifice of themselves is a 
normal part of life. Jesus once told 
a group of people that unless they 
were willing to give up their families 
and their lives, he could not use them 
as his disciples. So Christian young 
people can set an example in their 
attitude toward military service. They 
should be willing to accept the sacri- 
fice it entails as a necessary part of 
life in our world. 

Moreover they should be ready and 
willing to do their duty for the com- 
mon good of their country. They 
should freely accept the duties of citi- 
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zenship as well as its blessings. 

Christian young people should take 
their military duty in stride. They 
should just naturally fit it into their 
life plan without complaint and thus 
exhibit in their attitude something of 
the spirit of Christian living and put 
to shame those who try to evade mili- 
tary service and are always complain- 
ing because they are called upon to 
do something dangerous, difficult, and 
that requires some self-sacrifice. 

There is a beloved old hymn whose 
chorus goes like this: 


And He walks with me 

And He talks with me 

And He tells me | am His own: 
And the joy we share 

As we tarry there 

None other has ever known. 


Christians love this hymn because 
it reminds them that Christ is always 
present with them. This is invaluable 
to the service man, for one of his 
worst enemies is loneliness. He has 
been cut off from all the ties of love 
that surrounded him at home. His 
friends and buddies from school and 
the old gang around the corner drug 
store are all just nostalgic memories. 
Now he must live in a strange place 
among all new people. Even though 
there are thousands of people in his 
camp he can still be miserably lonely. 


Loneliness 

Loneliness has graye temptation. It 
can make us choose evil companions. 
It can induce us to listen to siren 
voices that never tempted us at home. 
All kinds of people with very evil 
motives offer their seemingly friendly 
attention to lonely soldiers. Loneliness 
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can induce us to go places to which 
we would otherwise never have gone. 

The Christian soldier bas an anti- 
dote to loneliness. He has the inner 
presence of God. This will not take 
away the craving for human com- 
panionship. Yet it will tide one over 
the desperation that can come from 
the first loneliness. It can hold a young 
man steadfast until he has time to 
make some new friends like the old 
friends back home. 

During my days as a chaplain in 
the second World War I held many a 
hymn-sing. When the soldiers chose 
their own hymns’ always the first 
choice was, “What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus.” If that divine Friend is 
very real to those who go off to mili- 
tary duty they will win the battle over 
loneliness and they can help their 
buddies, too. 

Christian service people can be am- 
bassadors of good will wherever they 
go. This is especially true of overseas 
duty. The Christian should avoid the 
sense of false pride that makes many 
Americans feel and act like superior 
creatures simply because we Amer- 
icans enjoy a very high material stand- 
ard of living. We have plenty to eat, 
good clothing, fine houses, and won- 
derful automobiles. But that is not all. 
there is to life. 

Our Lord once said, “Therefore I 
tell you, do not be anxious about your 
life, what you shall eat, or what you 
shall drink, nor about your body, what 
you shall put on. Is not life more than 
food, and the body more than cloth- 
ing?” 

No matter how poor people are or 
how low their standard of living, they 
are still people, human beings for 
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whom God sent his Son to earth to 
live and die. A heart of pure gold may 
beat under rags as well as under fine 
clothing. 

We must be interested in people 
wherever we find them. The future 
peace of the world lies not alone in 
winning battles. More important is 
that people all over the world should 
come to know and respect and love 
each other. So when a young man 
crawls into that horrible bunk in the 
messy hold of a smelly transport he 
can really be on his way as a mes- 
senger of good-will in a world that 
must either Jearn to live in friendly 
cooperation or destroy itself in brutal 
conflict. 


Incident in France 

One lovely spring day during the 
late war I walked through a French 
city on my way to make a report to 
headquarters. The street on which 
headquarters was located was swarm- 
ing with life. Women leaned out of 
the windows and chatted with their 
neighbors, even calling to the apart- 
ments across the street. A multitude 
of children ran and shouted in the 
bright sunshine. A constant stream of 
people was going back and forth to 
the hydrant at the end of the street 
because it was the only source of 
water left after an aerial bombing. 

I paused at the gate long enough to 
say a few words to the American sol- 
dier on guard there. Waiving at the 
mass of humanity in the street I asked 
the soldier, “Do you understand what 
they are talking about,” 

“.. no,” was the crude, decisive 
reply. Then he admitted being in 
France for 18 months. 
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What a poor clod of a man! Eight- 
een months in France and he could 
not even understand what the little 
children were shouting in the streets. 
He had no interest at all in these peo- 
ple, nor any curiosity about their lan- 
guage or the things they did. I should 
have asked about his religion. Surely 
he had none of the fine spirit of the 
followers of Jesus. 


How different are the men in Ko- 
rea who take an orphan into their bar- 
racks and play father to a lad who has 
been hopelessly forsaken. Then there 
are the whole outfits in Korea who 
have given their money to establish 
and maintain an orphanage. In the 
islands of the Pacific Christian boys 
have built houses of worship: for the 
natives whom they learned to under- 
stand and respect. Men on foreign 
duty have a marvelous opportunity to 
be ambassadors of good will. Chris- 
tians can take the lead in their outfits 
and contribute much good that will 
grow through all the years to come. 


Of course, there is a marvelous op- 
portunity for Christian young men to 
witness to their faith by their display 
of high moral character under very 
trying conditions. It goes without say- 
ing that they must remain firm in 
their refusal to associate with immoral 
women. They can do much by pre- 
serving the fine habits of speech they 
used at home and at church. One of 
the most degrading elements of mili- 
tary life is the pattern of foul language 
set by the lowest characters in the out- 
fit. The Christian lad can do much 
by observing the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain,” and by keep- 
ing sacred the name of Jesus. 
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To keep alive the fires of his faith 
ihe Christian soldier must remember 
to wend his way to the chapel service 
every Sunday. This must be the be- 
ginning of his good example. Bearing 
witness in the armed forces is no easy 
task. Strength to do it will come from 
the hours spent before the altar of 
God in earnest and sincere worship. 


PROJECTS 

1. Study what your congregation is 
doing for its service people. Is it using 
all the helps proyided by the National 
Lutheran Council? For information 
write: Bureau of Service to Military Per- 
sonnel, National Lutheran Council, 50 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Consult with your pastor or any com- 
mittees charged with this work. 

2. Volunteer to help in the service 
project of your church. 

a. By writing personal letters and 
helping to send regular church litera- 
ture. 

b. By volunteering to help form a 
group to send Christmas packages to 
all service people in your congrega- 
tion, 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. The Influence of Environment on 
Conduct. How powerful is your personal 
morality? How strong are your spiritual 
resources? Can they stand alone without 
the help that comes from the home, the 
church, and the community in which you 
live? 

2. The Ferment in the Orient. Here 
hundreds of millions of people are wak- 
ing from the lethargy of centuries. They 
have seen the materialistic and cultural 
advantages of the West. They want them 
without taking 500 years to achieve them 
as the West did. The resultant conflict 
may keep.us in a state of chaos for many 
generations to come. If you really want 
to understand something of the continu- 
ing necessity of military service, get 
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someone to help you learn something of 
the revolution that is convulsing all ori- 
ental life. 

3. The Idea of the Common Good. 
In the U. S. Constitution this is called 
the general welfare. What part should 
this idea play in our philosophy of life? 
It loomed large in the teachings of Jesus 
and the life of the early church. It is on 
the basis of the responsibilities of each 
for the common good of all that the drift 
is justified. Should this motive play a 
part in the economic system, or should 
Christians be satisfied with an ecomonic 
system whose sole motive is personal 
profit? Try to understand the attitude of 
Jesus on this point. 

4. The Value of Letter Writing. Does 
your church keep in contact with its 
service men? Ask your pastor to show 
you Dr. Franklin Clark Fry’s article in 
“The Pastor's Desk Book” for June 1953, 
on this point. : 

5. Personal Value of Overseas Duty. 
Can be equivalent to a year or two at 
school. Rids the mind of provincialism 
and narrow nationalism. This is true even 
of being in camps in the U. S. Ask some 
ex-service men to tell of their travels. 

6. Miltary Duty and Marriage. Is it 
wise to become engaged before the boy 
goes away? Is it wise to marry before 
a young man goes away? Get the point 
of view of your pastor and a chaplain 
if you can. 

7. The Problem of Bad Language. 
This is a serious military problem. Re-~ 
study the second Commandment. Try to 
understand the full significance and the 
evil consequences of foul language. Why 
do normally decent people put up with 
the foul language of the barracks? 

8. What Part Does Regular Worship 
Play in Character Building? Catholics 
can teach us a good lesson in regular 
attendance at church. Can one keep a 
good character for many years without 
nourishing it with the spiritual strength 
of worship? 
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Young adults have a real job to do in loving and 


working with the ‘tween-age people known as 


~The Forgotten Intermediates 


By Louise Marks 


HE amen of the hymn had 
just been sung. There stirred 
throughout the crowded 

church a noticeable, noiseless move- 
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ment as individuals wriggled in their 
pews, straightening themselves to sit 
as tall as possible. Eagerly, expect- 
antly they looked toward the front of 
the church in anticipation of the cli- 
max of the morning service. 
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The pastor, centering himself in the 
chancel, faced the congregation and 
announced in solemn tone the full 
names of the young people about to 
be confirmed. The members of the 
confirmation class arose with well-re- 
hearsed precision and presented them- 
selves before the pastor. 


THERE THEY STOOD, all 11 of them, 
dressed in their fresh white robes. 
Aside from Jim Johnson, who loomed 
a full six inches above his next tallest 
classmate, and roly-poly “Shorty” 
Baker, strangers might have guessed 
there was little to distinguish one 
white-robed youngsters from another. 

But I knew differently. For two 
years I had been their Sunday school 
~ teacher—and friend. 


No one, I suppose, except the few 
adults who take an opportunity to 
work beside intermediates for a while, 
sharing lovingly and patiently in all 
their moods from intense joy to heart- 
breaking disappointment, can even be- 
gin to imagine the wide range of 
unique personalities throbbing and 
struggling beneath those white robes. 

So easily we forget, we older folk 
who have left our early adolescence 
behind us, that each one of them— 
Anne and Kay, Jo, Mary and Bar- 
bara, Dave and Jim, Gil and Tom, 
Chuck and “Shorty”—is confronting an 
accumulation of fears and inner con- 
flicts that is probably greater and 
more overwhelming at this point in 
his life than any he will ever have to 
face in years to come. Each of these 
young people must look into the un- 
certain future equipped only with 
whatever hopes and expectations his 
past and present will allow him. 
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“Dost thou renounce the devil and 
all his works and all his ways?” the 
pastor was asking. “Yes,” they boldly 
renounced. 

“Dost thou believe in God the Fa- 
ther . . . and in Jesus Christ . . . and 
in the Holy Ghost?” To which they 
responded with a single voice in the 
words of the ancient creed. 

“Dost thou promise to abide in this 
faith?” Yes, God helping them, they 
would. That was a promise! 

“Dost thou promise, as a member 
of the Evangelical Lutheran church, 
to remain faithful to its teaching and 
to be diligent in the use of the means 
of grace?” Yes, again, depending upon 
God’s help, they promised faithfully 
that they would. 


QUESTIONS SUCH AS THESE, it sud- 
denly occurred to me as the service 
continued, are extremely difficult 
questions to expect youngsters to be 
able to answer honestly and _intelli- 
gently. They have hardly begun to 
cross over the threshold of life into 
maturity. 

Not only are many of the words 
used uncommon in their vocabulary, 
but the questions deal with deep and 
searching problems of the Christian 
life. And the answers that these young . 
confirmands are giving at this moment 
in the service are far too stereotyped 
and hurried for me to be convinced 
that the young people are aware of 
the relationship between these words 
and the lives they will be expected to 
live from now on. 

I must make it a point, I resolved, 
to talk this over with them later. I 
should like to know what they think 
conceming these matters. 
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_ What they are saying, my thoughts 
| persisted, could be paraphrased into 
this: “We shall rid the moments and 
days of our lives of the easy, tempting, 
and selfish wrong by replacing it with 
a strong and positive faith and trust 
in God whom we have learned to 
know through the Lord Jesus. We 
shall live each day thankfully by obey- 
ing him in every small and big way.” 
Yes, that’s a good formula for all of 
us, both young and old, to follow. 
Now, how can young people suc- 
ceed in their attempt to “abide in this 
faith?” Perhaps Jesus gave us a clue 
when he told his disciples once, 
“Abide in me and I in you. He who 
abides in me and I in him, he it is 
that bears much fruit, for apart from 
me you can do nothing.” 


And how else can we abide in him 
except by remaining for the rest of 
our lives a part of his church—which 
is his body, by growing constantly in 
a knowledge and conyiction of the 
Christian principles which our church 
teaches, and by being nourished regu- 
larly upon the Bread of Life which he 
himself provides? 

Isn't it precisely at this point, my 
mind raced on, at which my genera- 
tion can be most helpful in serving 
these youngest of young people? We 
are not to “preach at” them and tell 
‘them what they ought to do. Rather, 
our efforts will be effective if we suc- 
ceed in helping them maintain a rela- 
tionship with their church during 
these trying and restless years. 

In a sense, our role ought to be that 
of “setting the stage” so that the 
drama of their struggle with life can 
always be carried on against the back- 
drop of intercessory prayer and Chris- 
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tian fellowship. Eventually, they will 
mature in their Christian experience so 
that they can face courageously what- 
ever life has to offer, and in like man- 
ner they will assume their positions of 
responsibility within the leadership of 
their congregation. 

But what about today and the imme- 
diate future? What can I and -the 
other adult members of my congre- 
gation do toward helping them reach 
that far-off goal? 

Probably the most obvious thing we 
ought to do is right before our eyes. 
Here we have 11 young people who 
have been together for several years. 
They are good friends with one an- 
other and with their pastor. That fel- 
lowship needs to be continued through 
the years to come, for all of us grow 
best when we belong to a group 
whose members mean much to us. 

This group of young people needs 
to have the experience of making and 
carrying out their own decisions. They 
need to know that someone believes 
in them and will trust them with some 
definite responsibility. They need to 
reach out to their friends and to those 
other young people of their commu- 
nity who are yet strangers to them and 
welcome them into the Christian fel- 
lowship. They need to continue their 
study together of life and its problems, 
of the church and her Lord, of the 
world and its needs. 


They need all this, but they need 
something more. They need to know 
that there are individuals outside their 
families who are interested and con- 
cerned about them. That’s where we 
adults are most likely to be of the 
greatest help. We can make a delib- 
erate effort to understand them. We 
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can show them through our patience 
and acceptance of them that we love 
them, even in their most unlovely mo- 
ments. Thus we can be the friends 
they need in their darkest hour. 


And then, having helped them 
through those dark and difficult days, 
we must be willing to let them go. 
We can be content that we have laid 
a foundation that will serve them 
throughout the sophisticated and en- 
lightened period of high school wis- 
dom. 


My THoucHTs were working over- 
time. The pastor had already reached 
the final prayer. I found the place in 


my book: “. . . but that in joyful obe- . 


_ dience to thy Word, they may ever 
know thee more perfectly, love thee 
more fervently, and serve thee in 
every good word and deed, to the 
blessing of their fellowmen, the edi- 
fication of thy people and the glory of 
thy Name...” 


To that prayer I felt compelled to 
add a brief one of my own: “ ‘Use 
me, O Lord, use even me just as thou 
wilt, and when, and where, to the 
end that I may more completely serve 
thee in the way thou dost choose to 
bring these, thy children, closer to 
thee.” 


QUESTIONS 
1) Give your group an opportunity to 
compose a list of the individuals and 


experiences in their lives which have 
most influenced their Christian develop- 
ment. 

2) Compose another list of the influ- 
ences that come to the mind of your 
group members which are- affecting the 
lives of the 12, 13 and 14-year-olds at 
the present time. What are some of the 
current popular ideas in your community 
concerning success, the good life, right 
and wrong? How can your congregation 
make certain that the youngest teen-agers 
in your church have a maximum of the 
best influences? 

3) What are some of the character- 
istics typical of intermediate (12-14 years 
of age) which must be taken into con- 
sideration when providing an adequate, 
well-balanced program for them within 
the congregation? (For the leader’s guid- 
ance: Reread the topic carefully and un- 
derscore the description of intermediates. 
Several important ones are mentioned. ) 

4) Re-read the Service of Confirma- 
tion. What do you understand more 
clearly now than when you were con- 
firmed? What questions does it bring to 
your mind at this point in your Chris- 
tian experience? 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


Hymns: 
“My God, Accept My Heart, This Day” 
(CSB 178) 


“Lord, Speak to Me” (CSB 212) 
Scripture: John 15:1-16 


Prayer: Sentence prayer by all present: 


centering in intercession for the young 
people of your church and in prayers 
for guidance of adults in their work 
with young people. 


® American high schools -have a shocking “casualty” rate. 
Before reaching their senior year, more than five out of every 10 
youngsters in the U. S. quit high school—bored, disillusioned, and 
confused. Each year, at least one million boys and girls surrender 
their birthright to education.—Robert Stein. 
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unless you have matured enough to change your life 


from the passive to the active voice 


you, too, may be 


a creep 


don't be a bench warmer 


By Paul J. Kidd 


HAT part of the Biblical “Pure 
G Food Laws” written in Leviti- 

cus 20:25 tells us not to make 
ourselves abominable by eating any 
“creeping thing.” A more certain way 
to make yourself abominable is to 
“BE” a creeping thing . . . or, in mod- 
ern expression, a “Creep.” 

Naturally, the reference is to that 
grandiose species of American youth 
whose most cherished form of exercise 
is to plant the seat of his (or her) 
dungarees on the front porch step and 
be heard to say, “Oh, it’s all so boring. 
All those people out there doing 
things. I'd sooner be a bench warmer 
than anything.” 
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The obvious alternative to being a 
creep and a bench warmer is to get 
into the game of Christian living and 
play your heart out. Nothing is so 
heart warming as to be a part of a 
group of young people, each of whom 
is happily engaged in the wholesome 
activities of the church, the commu- 
nity, and the school. 


A matter of respect 

For one thing, it’s good for you. 
It gives you self-respect, and keeps 
you out of trouble. Filling out your 
schedule with wholesome activity, 
both work and recreation, gives the 
least opportunity to the Devil to eat 
his way into your life and make a 
royal mess of it. 
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The following story may come un- 
der the heading of “caricature illustra- 
tions,” but it’s a good one. And it 
does indicate, in general, the many 
ugly things that can happen to, a per- 
son when he’s only a passive specta- 
tor, and not an active participant, in 
the game of Christian living: 

The high schools of two rival Penn- 
sylvania towns were slugging out their 
annual Thanksgiving Day football 
game. A group of spectators ahead of 
me became so noisy that I watched 
them more than the ball game. Every 
other one had his own little bottle of 
“anti-freeze.” If the players of either 
team had been as adept in passing the 
ball as these spectators were in pass- 
ing the bottle, they'd have won in a 


~ breeze. 


As I left the field, I was sure that 
these persons would not have slopped 
up their lives nearly so much if they 
had been “in” the game, instead of 
just standing idly by and “spectating.” 

Another thing active participation 
in the good things of church, commu- 
nity, and school does for us is to earn 
the respect of our associates. A lazy, 
inactive person, is a marked person. 
People just don’t want to employ, or 
entrust responsibility, to the likes of 
them. Opportunities are few and far 
between. 

Two ministers one day were making 
arrangements to accommodate a man 
who had asked that his church mem- 
bership be transferred. The pastor 
who was to receive the chap into his 
church learned, with chagrin, that he 

had been on the inactive list of the 
other’s church for many years. 

“Thanks,” he said ironically to his 
fellow pastor. “Maybe someday I can 
repay the favor and give you some of 
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my dead wood.” 
t decide whether a lazy person 
You decide whether a lazy perso 
is a marked man, or not. 


STILL ANOTHER REASON for being 
more than a spectator is that whole- 
some activity finds favor with God. 
To be sure, Christianity is first a mat- 
ter of believing. But real believing 
turns into doing. The Bible is full of 
such. sentiments as, “Faith without 
works is dead” sand...) Domes 
weary in well doing.” You just can't 
wiggle out of the truth that whole- 
some, beneficial activity constitutes a 
big, big place in the kind of life God 
planned for his children. 

Consider the disciples. They sat for 
three years at the feet of Jesus, learn- 
ing. But then they were sent out with 
a job to do as big as the world. They 
were graduated to apostles. And just 
for fun, look up the literal meaning 
of the word “apostle.” 

It’s not fiction to say that the degree 
of Christian maturity we attain de- 
pends on whether we have or are ex- 
periencing a similar graduation from 
disciple to apostle. Growing up, you 
know, is a gradual change-over from 
the passive to the active voice. When 
we were helpless babies, everything 
was done for us. We were fed. We 
were bathed. 
change our diapers. 

But growing up changed all that. 
We had to learn to wash our own ears. 

Growing up in God’s kingdom is 
precisely the same. In our baptism, 
God, and our parents, did everything. 
God forgave us our sinful natures, and 
blessed us with his Fatherhood. Our 
parents took the vows and assumed 
the responsibilities of the Christian 
faith. 
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There was someone to’ 


All we did was cry at the bap-— 


i 
i 


LLA CARAVANERS spend lang hours day after day promoting. work of the church among 


young people across the United States and Canada. 


Above Caravan No. 3 receives 


detailed instructions from former Associate Secretary Mary Helen Smith (under clock). 
Caravaners are Kay Oxner, West Columbia, S. C. (left); Rolf Mielzarek, Fanwood, N. J.; 
Helen Leuth, Harvard, Ill.; and Edwin Von Borstel, Jr., The Bronx, N. Y. 


tismal font. 

But now we must grow in this bap- 
tismal relationship. In Sunday School, 
and eventually through confirmation, 
we have chances to show a little faith 
and faithfulness of our own. There are 
things we are asked to do. The church 
needs Sunday school teachers and vol- 
unteer painters. The community needs 
community chest workers and_ the 
school needs a committee to plan for 
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a building program. We help out in 
these things. Now and then we give 
our initiative a little exercise and sug- 
gest something, knowing very well 
that it will mean extra work for our- 
selves. 

God respects persons who grow up 
this way. They are more than just 
passive spectators in the game of life. 
They are earthly children in whom He 
is well pleased. 
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A matter of attitude 

Of course, eager participation in 
wholesome activities doesn’t come as 
a result of just talking about how 
noble and ideal it is. Primarily, it’s the 
result of having the right kind of life 
attitude. 

A teen-aged girl, with the gift of 
song, was finally “talked into” joining 
the high school glee club by her music 
teacher. So great was her talent that 
she was soon doing solo work. But 
then her appearances at rehearsals be- 
came sporadic. She quit altogether. A 
more faithful member of the club 
asked her about it. “Ugh,” she said. 
“Singing is such a bore.” 

Don't let the previous paragraph 
mislead you into thinking that you 
must be a prodigy, or superman, in 
order to be a solid, active citizen of 
the kingdoms of God and man. The 
good things God wants done on earth 
can be done by quite ordinary people 
with a no-more-than-ordinary amount 
of ability. The main thing is a willing 
and cooperative attitude. 

Take a lesson from the crab. (Any 
resemblance to the author is purely 
coincidental). A family of land crabs 
which I once stood observing, on a 
South Pacific island, wanted to get to 
some food which had been stored 
within a cinder block enclosure. The 
only entrance was a_window-like 
opening about four feet from the 
ground. There was no “super crab” in 
the bunch, able to do the job for all 
of them. But together they were able 
to get at the food. They did it by 
building a pyramid. One crab climbed 
upon the back of another. A third 
crab climbed upon his back, and so 
on. Soon there was literally a tower 
of crabs over which the others could 
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climb in and out of the enclosure at 
will. 

As impressive an engineering feat 
as they performed, it was even more 
a remarkable demonstration in disci- 
pline and earnest determination. Every 
last crab had the same desire and 
will-to-do. I didn’t see a single crab 
sulking in his shell and saying, “Oh, 
it’s all so boring.” 

Crabs may be creeps as regards 
their transportation. But in attitude 
and spirit of cooperation, they are a 


joy to behold. 


A matter of divine inspiration 

A Holywood actor, noted for his in- 
dolence (fancy for laziness), was 
asked, “Don’t you ever feel like exer- 
cising?” 

“Oh sure,” he said. “But I always 
lie down till the feeling goes away.” 

If you believe in the Holy Spirit of 
God, then you believe in a Divine 
Presence who puts into the hearts of 
each of us the feeling and will to do 
something BIG for Christ. You believe 
in a Counsellor and an Encourager 
who puts into our hearts the feeling 
to exercise our spiritual muscles and 
be a credit, not a liability, in the king- 
doms of earth and heaven. 

When that feeling comes, don’t lie 
down until it goes away. It’s the best 
way you have of putting respect and 
satisfaction into human life. And it’s 
the best guarantee you have for not 
becoming an abominable “creeping 
thing.” 


PRESENTATION POINTERS 

The above article is based on the fol- 
lowing, simple outline. Know it well, and 
try to follow it, as you make your pres- 
entation. 
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I. Central theme (stated in the Intro- 


é duction ): Avoid being a creep by partici- 
' pating in the wholesome activities of 


church, school, and community. 
II. Such participation imparts: 
a. Self-respect 
b. The respect of others 
c. God’s respect 
II. Such participation demands that 
we have a Christian and cooperative at- 
titude. 
IV. This attitude is at its best when 
we allow the Holy Spirit of God to enter 
our lives and “perfect” us. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 


The article is intended to create the 
desire among young people to be par- 
ticipants in the game of Christian living. 
At the end of your presentation, more 
practical considerations should be intro- 
duced. 

A. An inventory of the activities al- 
ready existing for young people in church 
and community. 

B. Your own honest analysis of the 
degree to which your own league has 
contributed to these activities (both rec- 
reational and service). 

C. Follow this up with a discussion 
of activity suggestions which the league 
could promote in the future “for the spe- 
cial benefit of creeps.” By actual vote, 
pick out the best of these suggestions 
and have your secretary record them. 


DISCUSSION HELPS 


If your league is especially chatty, the 
following will be helpful: 

A. Riddle: What is the one known 
type of organization which does not need 
activity among its members to sustain 
interest and keep it going? 

Answer: The morgue or cemetery. 

B. -Discuss the drop off in Sunday 
school attendance in the immediate post- 
confirmation ages of 14, 15, and 16. Your 
pastor or Sunday school superintendent 
may be able to give you concrete data 
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concerning your own school. Are drop 
offs such as this in harmony with the full 
meaning of confirmation? Through dis- 
cussion definitely establish that confirma- 
tion (i.e. the renewing of the Holy 
Spirit in men’s hearts to “their strength- 
ening in faith and growth in grace”) 
should lead to greater activity on the part 
of each confirmand. 


C. Ask half a dozen leaguers to think 
of the person each knows who is most 
greatly respected by men. Round robin 
style, have each answer the following 
questions concerning these persons. What 
kind of job does he have? Does he par- 
ticipate in the affairs of church and com- 
munity? If so, what particular activities 
is he in? How many hours, not “company 
time”, does he devote to these activities? 
Does the interest and activity of these 
people in community and church affairs 
have anything to do with their being 
respected? (No names need be men- 
tioned. Just Mr. X or Mrs. Z.) 


HOW ‘BOUT THAT? 


Here’s something almost every league 
can do, in connection with the list of sug- 
gested projects you will undoubtedly 
make up. During spring and summer, 
things usually come to a standstill for 
church organizations. So why not plan 
early next spring for a Luther League 
garden? Gardening is a whale of a lot of 
fun. Not only is it good exercise, but it’s 
specially designed to keep things going 
during the dog(gone) days of July and 
August. 


A league adviser, who knows garden- 
ing, should “foreman” the job so that 
radishes won't come up in the cabbage 
patch. Work parties can be followed by 
coke or swimming parties. 

Or, divide the league into groups and 
plant “competitive gardens”, with blue 
ribbons being given out for the longest 
green beans. Maybe by planting lotsa 
peppers in the spring, you can avoid hay- 
ing a crop of “lemons” next fall! 
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November Gack of the Wouth 


MARTIN LUTHER. By Carl E. Kop- 
penhaver. Philadelphia: Muhl- 
enberg Press. 60¢. 48 pages. 
Everytime “Reformation Sunday” 

rolls around, the Protestant churches 
of our nation get all stirred up about 
Martin Luther and his invaluable con- 
tribution to the Christian church. But 
by the following Sunday, Luther is 
pretty much a forgotten man—and his 
contribution is moth-balled for another 
year. 

This year, however, it’s different! 
Thanks to Lutheran Church Produc- 
- tions, Inc., producers of the Martin 
Luther film, there has been a return 
to Luther several months in advance 
of Reformation Sunday. Furthermore, 
the American populace will be “re- 
turning” to Luther for the rest of this 
year and for a few years to come 
before this film makes its complete 
round of commercial theaters and Lu- 
theran congregations of America. 

Muhlenberg Press, ULC’s publica- 
tion house, blending foresight with 
wisdom, has opportunely published a 
pocket-size life of Martin Luther. 

Author Carl E. Koppenhaver, the 
director of the ULC News Service, 
has performed a remarkable task in 
condensing the life of Luther to 48 
pages. It’s no easy matter to squeeze 
such a jam-packed life as Luther's 
into less than half a hundred pages of 
print! 

Since most youth will not take the 
time to peruse the contents of a 
lengthy biography of anybody—Luther 
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included, a brief volume sucly as this 
can easily be fit into the already over- 
crowded “reading schedule” of today’s 
church-going youth. 

The book deals with Luther as the 
miner’s son and as the prof. It tells of 
his head-on collision with the Roman 
Catholic Church, his stand taking, his 
trial, his leadership in house-cleaning 
the church. Finally it presents the 
birth of the Reformation church—the 
Lutheran church. 

It’s a mighty vajuable volume. And 
what is more, you get it for only 60+, 
the least expensive of the book-of-the 
month selections since the B-O-M idea 
was inaugurated nearly two years ago. 

—LeEsLiz Conrab, JR. 


About Things Religcous 


TALKS TO TEENAGERS. By Leonard 
Greenway. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van. 58 pages. $1.00. 


THE LITTLE JETTS YOUTH TALKS. By 
Wade C. Smith. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Co. 192 pages. $2.00. 


TOMORROW IS YOURS. By Orva Lee. 
Ice. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 153 pages. $2.00. 

These three volumes hit our desk 
within a few days of each other. Three 
book publishers had the same idea at 
the same time—a book of youth talks 
that could be used by ministers when 
they address young people. 


As a listener to talks, your chances 
of getting the benefit of even a half 
dozen of these printed speeches is 
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mighty slim. Therefore, since each 
_volume contains messages that are 
‘valuable for any youth, we recom- 
mend the books as “talks for youth 
to be read by youth’—not merely 
“talks for youth.” 

All three authors are first-class au- 
thorities on youth. There are 85 talks 
in the three books—a better-than-aver- 
age bargain for the total price of 
$5.00. —L. C. 


MEN AS TREES WALKING. By Mar- 
garet .T. Applegarth. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 282 pages. 
$3.00. 

Once again we are indebted to Miss 
Applegarth for a source of incompar- 
able stories that are thrillingly in- 
spirational. Here are more than 80 
stories—all true, all new—that show 
the ways in which God works in to- 
day’s world. 

Leaguers and league advisers will 
find this book an excellent resource 
for worship experiences in league 
meetings. —M. H. S. 


MARCH ON WITH STRENGTH. By AI- 
fred Sayres and Robert Stanger. 


Philadelphia: Christian Education 
Press. 95 pages. $1.25. 
“The Farmhouse Church” . . . “Mis- 


sionary on Horseback” . . . “Conse- 
erated Printer’s Ink.” 

These are just a few of the chapters 
depicting the history of the Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Church. 

The story moves rapidly from the 
meetings between Luther and Zwingli 
to the consecrated work of American 
pioneers and the struggles they faced 
in this country. It tells how men like 
Michael Schlatter, working in a man- 
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ner similar to that of Muhlenberg, la- 


bored untiringly to establish the 
church on American soil. After the 
church has been founded in the 


United States, the story progresses to 
the rich experiences of those who 
courageously set forth into the work 
of world missions. 

The pages of March On With 
Strength are packed with fascinating 
topic material presented in easy-to- 
read form. 

—Ropert A. BeckstroM 
Fremont, Nebr. 


About Things Unusual 


STRANGE AS IT SEEMS. By Elsie Hix. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Hanover House. 
256 pages. $2.50. 

One of the most popular articles in 
most newspapers is Robert Ripley’s 
column, “Believe It or Not.” It un- 
covers strange scientific facts that the 
average person would overlook. In 
fact, no normal person would walk up 
to you and ask if you knew that a 
sloth can turn its head completely 
around without moving any other part 
of its body. But it is true! 

Ripley is not the only person who 
likes to dig up hidden information. 
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Elsie Hix makes that her business, too. 
So, to introduce the strange people of 
this strange world to a gold mine of 
strange and unusual events, she wrote 
her book. 

But she did not stop there. In ad- 
dition to filling the pages chock-full 
of sketches and drawings to illustrate 
her points, she took the time to ex- 
plain every article in great detail. 

So, if you want to know about a 
kiwi, one of the strangest birds living 


today .. . why a pekingese has bow 
legs . what waterfalls flow up- 
wards . . . or about the pig that al- 


most started a war, read Strange As It 
Seems. —RicHarp F. Horn 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last 
two years of high school; first two years of 
college. 


Liberal arts; music; business educa- 
tion; heme economics; merchandising; 
pre-nursing; individual guidance; 
Christian character Sey A rn icts mod- 
erate rates; sports. 


For information write: 
Joun H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for 
developing the best capabilities of its 
students and for turning out Chris- 
tian men and women who make good 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 


PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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THE UNDERSEA ADVENTURE. By 
Philippe Diole. New York: Julian 
Messner, Inc. 236 pages. $4.50. 


“Tf for nothing more, I can read it 
for reading’s sake,” I thought. But 
before many pages I had found that 
there was much more than mere read- 
ing in this volume. I began again 
with renewed interest. 


Diole has had a most unusual ex- 
perience with the sea, and he tells it 
in a most unusual manner. His first 
excursion under water .. . his “hikes” 
through cities covered by fathoms of 
sea... his fears, anxieties, wonder- 
ment, joy . . . all:of these and more 
are recorded in a vivid style that holds 
reader interest throughout. 

I'm sure that you, too, will have 
new respect and understanding for 
life under the sea, and the men who 
reveal it to us, after reading The Un- 
dersea Adventure. 

* WALTER Ponp, JR. 
Columbia, S.C. 


THE WORLD OF ELI WHITNEY. By 
Jeannette Mirsky and Allan Nevins. 


New York: Macmillan. 346 pages. 
$5.75. 


The World of Eli Whitney is the 
most complete biography of the in- 
ventor of the cotton gin published up 
to this time. 

Not only did Eli know his cotton 
gins, but he also knew that the future 
of America lay in her ability to pro- 
duce. His aim was to show Amer- 
icans that they could out-produce any- 
one else through mass production—of 
which he was the founder. And he 
lived to see his aim become a reality! 


—L. CG. 
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By Eugene A. Hoeftman 


LITTLE BOY LOST (Paramount) 


A departure in type for the 
“Groaner’, this quietly moving story, 
told largely by narration, follows an 
American’s return to Paris, seeking his 
child born during war’s separation. 


Since his wife (Nicole Maurey) has 
been executed by the Nazis in the 
meantime, the trail has grown very 
cold, no one knowing the whereabouts 
of the now seven-year-old boy. Aided 
by his good friend Claude Dauphin, 
however, Bing persists in the search. 
Possibility is thin, sad-eyed Christian 
Fourcade, but who can be sure? Cli- 
max comes as unexpectedly as it does 
dramatically. 


Three incidental songs, but no pro- 
duction numbers. Filmed in France 
with all-French cast and Crosby. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
(Warner Bros.) 


Here’s a real swashbuckler for you, 
with Errol Flynn and Roger Livesey 
leading you in adventure’s path (18th 
century) all the way from an ill-fated 
Scottish Rebellion to pirating in the 
West Indies, and back again to bonny 
Scotland and fiancee Beatrice Camp- 
bell who has almost given up waiting. 


Based upon Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s novel and filmed abroad, feature 
boasts scenic beauty, exciting action, 
and some romancing, although this 
latter is just sandwiched in between 
the sword play. Capable cast includes 
some bold bad pirate characters. 
Technicolor. 
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Movie Reviews 


© 1953 by Paramount Pictures Corporation 
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Paramount Pictures Corporation 


THE BAND WAGON (M-G-M) 


The song and dance man is here 
again. Fred Astaire, the perennial, in 
a sketchy plot about a stage musical 
in the making, with the usual disan- 
pointing out-of-town tryout, a com- 
plete rewrite job, and then . . . suc- 
cess} 


If you can overlook the story defi- 
ciencies, you will probably enjoy the 
revue-type numbers, chiefly “Dancing 
in the Dark” waltzed by Cyd Charisse 
and Astaire, “Triplets” amusing com- 
edy turn by Astaire, Jack Buchanan, 
and Nanette Fabray, and “I Guess I'll 
Have to Change My Plan” soft-shoe 
by Astaire and Buchanan. Also fast 
moving “Louisiana Hayride” by Nan- 
ette. Modern-type dance finale by 
Charisse and Astaire (narrator) is a 
highlight. Technicolor. 


HOUDINI (Paramount) 


With an accent on youth in the per- 
sons of that popular young married 
couple, Tony Curtis and Janet Leigh, 
this colorful if somewhat fictionalized 
biography of the famous magician and 
escape artist of the tum of the cen- 
tury successfully combines ~a_ light 
comedy touch on the early, struggling 
days of his career with the highly 
charged drama of his later spectacu- 
lar stunts, notably the escaping from 
London’s Tower jail, from inside a 
locked safe in a German courtroom, 
and the almost fatal underwater epi- 
sode in icebound Detroit river. 


The ending is contrary to fact, but 
picture generally is entertaining and 
moves along nicely. Technicolor. 
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MOGAMBO (M-G-M) 


This African safari, filmed in gor- 
geous Technicolor, features Clark 
Gable as the big game hunter (for 
zoos) whose life is the jungle. Picture 
is spiced up considerably with the ad- 
vent of Ava Gardner. Gable seems to 
be falling for her when the situation 
is complicated with the arrival of a 
young English couple (who want to 
go for gorillas) and Clark’s sudden 
protective feeling for Grace Kelly 
(Mrs. Nordley). Dialogue, particu- 
larly Ava’s, fairly sizzles at times; how- 
ever, the picture’s one religious epi- 
side has her as chief participant, too. 


Many spectacular wild life and 
scenic shots enliven this drama of hu- 
man emotions. Philip Stainton is 
Clark’s assistant. 


THE MAN FROM THE ALAMO 
(Universal-International) 


For the action fans this fast 
moving, tightly 
based upon the premise that not all 
the men in the Alamo perished. Glenn 
Ford is the man chosen by lot by his 
companions to leave to warn their 
families of the Mexican army’s ap- 
proach. 


Branded a deserter by some folk 
and finding the families already wiped 
out by Victor Jory’s cutthroats dis- 
guised as Mexicans, Glenn seeks ven- 
geance. Julia Adams is the girl who 
believes and helps him. Rousing cli- 
max has Glenn protecting a wagon 
train of women and children against 
the renegades. Mark Cavell is young 
Mexican lad whom Ford _ befriends. 
Technicolor. 
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The Lenoir Rhyne College Band 
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A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and Extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 


Voicr R. Cromer, President 
Hickory, North Carolina 
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By Barbara N. Razee 


Harvest Time Is Fun Time 


Game suggestions for a November party 


Farmer Jones with his harvesting done, 

Has decided it’s time to have some fun; 

So a Thanksgiving party with all the frills 

Of the last Thanksgiving from over the 
hills 

Will be held on the night of ..(date)... 

Come dressed as a farmer or maid cf 
some sort, 

And here you'll find fun to gladden the 
heart. 


(Write invitations on paper bags, 
using colored crayons.) 

Decorate the party place to suggest 
the farm. (Homes are easier to deco- 
rate and better turn-outs seem to ap- 
pear.) An old-fashioned country 
home, with kerosene lamps, tidies on 
chair backs and arms, rag rugs on 
floors, portiers at double doors, and all 
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the family portraits on the walls would 
be ideal. 

For turkey place settings collect one 
medium sized pine cone for each 
guest. Cut fan-tail for turkey out of 
paper and stick in largest end of cone. 
Attach half a red-colored pipe cleaner, 
bent to form head, at other end. A 
folded piece of cardboard stuck un- 
derneath provides a good base to 
stand turkey on. 


Harvest time 

At the head of each team place a 
wastebasket or cardboard box. At the 
other end of the room, opposite each 
file, place another container in which 
is an ear of corn for each member of 
the team. 

On “Go” No. 1 runs to the other 
end of the room, takes an ear of corn 
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from the “field”, runs back to husk 
, and shell it in the “barn” (or box) at 
the head of the line. Player No. 2 
then runs to the “field”, and so on. 
The first team to harvest its corn crop 
wins. 


Corn, beans, and succotash 

This is a counting game that fur- 
nishes amusement. It may be played 
with any number of persons. Start 
counting at 1 and instead of saying 5 
or 10, or any multiple of 5, say “corn.” 
Instead of saying 7, or any multiple 
of 7, or any number that has 7 in it, 
say “beans.” When 35 is reached, say 
“succotash,” as this is the product of 
corn and beans. 

If anyone misses, he is out. 

The game may be continued up to 
70 or higher. It is just as much fun, 
however, to go back and begin at 1. 

There are several catches in this 
game: One at 14 and 15, which are 
beans and corn respectively. Another 
is at 20 and 21, which are corn and 
beans. Still another is at 27 and 28, 
which are both beans. If one does 
not watch closely, he will miss, and 
then he will be out of the game. 


Fruit basket 

The players are seated in a circle. 
They count off by fours. All the No. 1s 
are lemons, the No. 2s oranges, the 
No. 3s apples, and the No. 4s bananas. 
One player is selected to serve as “It” 
and stands in the center. 

“Tt” names two fruits, such as “ba- 
nanas and oranges,” whereupon all of 
the bananas and oranges must change 
seats. 

“Iv” tries to get a seat in the scram- 
ble. The person left without a seat 
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becomes “It.” Any combination of 
fruits may be spoken. If “It” calls, 
“Fruit basket upset,” everyone changes 
seats. 


Farmer and the turkey 

For this game the players stand in 
equal parallel lines with hands clasped 
along the lines. Two extra players, 
one the “farmer” and the other the 
“turkey,” chase up and down between 
the lines. When the chase becomes 
close, the leader blows the whistle. 
This is the signal for the players in 
the lines to turn right face and clasp 
hands to make the rows at right angles 
to the original ones. The chase must 
now proceed in the new direction. 

Neither “turkey” nor “farmer” may 
break through the lines. If the “farm- 
er” catches the “turkey,” both choose 
successors. The whistle should be 
blown frequently and at unexpected 
intervals. 


Ir your cHurcH allows dancing, 
finish the party up with an old fash- 
ioned “Turkey in the Straw.” This not 
only puts finishing touches to a party, 
it also couples the group for serving 
refreshments. 


Gettysburg College 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for both Army and Air Force 


A VISIT TO THE CAMPUS 
WILL CONVINCE YOU—IT’S DIFFERENT 


WALTER C. LANGSAM, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President 
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Clatter e © e by conrad, jr. 


2, NE afternoon, on the way back 


to the office from the restau- 

rant where I had lunched, I 
witnessed my first “bookie raid.” (A 
“bookie” is a taker of bets not sanc- 
tioned by law. In other terms, book- 
making is an under-the-counter, law- 
violating, transaction in which the 
“player” and the “layer” agree to cer- 
tain odds—generally on the outcome 
of sporting events or horse races.) 

The bookie raid was successfully 
maneuvered by four squad cars of 
policemen and one car of plain 
clothesmen. It was quite an experi- 
ence for me! 

As the cops swooped down upon 
the ticket agency and soda shop next 
door, I “swooped” down the street to 
get a curbstone view—and I got it. 
In fact, I got more than just a view. 

As I arrived on the scene, I saw a 
group of rough-looking customers 
standing on the sidewalk diagonally 
across from the joints being raided. I 
moseyed over, and for the next 15 
minutes latched onto their harangue. 

One of them had been working in 
one of the joints, but had slipped out 
as the cops slipped in—slipping out 


with a wad of cash on his hip repre- © 


senting the morning’s intake. The rest 
of them were burned up because their 
favorite pastime spots were being 
wrecked by policemen, whom they 
called every dirty name both in and 
out of the book—plus the fact that at 
least 45 per cent of their total con- 
versational terminology was profane. 

Not one of them had a good word 
for the cops, even though the officers 
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were merely carrying out the law. 
Their theme was: “This thing never 
did happen before the present city ad- 
ministration got into office. What 
we've got to do, as voters, is to make 
certain that the present gang doesn’t 
get back in office at the next election.” 

As the police cars, and the well- 
filled patrol wagon, pulled off, I 
started my trek back to the office— 
thinking! 

I had witnessed the failure of a 
group of citizens in the “City of Broth- 
erly Love” to participate in “social 
action.” Had any of those curbstone 
cursers been interested in a better city 
in which to live, they would have com- 
mended, rather than castigated—criti- 
cised severely—the “arm of the law.” 

You may be asking by now: “Well, 
why didn’t you put in a good word for 
the law? Or, just what did you do in 
behalf of ‘social action’?” 

Shortly after reaching my desk—and 
typewriter—I typed a letter to the 
mayor of our city, telling him briefly 
what I had witnessed. I commented 
as follows on the “theme” of the bull- 
session I had overheard: “The fact 
that theyre interested in ousting a 
law-enforcement-minded administra- 
tion is about the finest compliment 
that could be paid to you.” 

By the way, before space runs out, 
let me report that the Luther League 
believes strongly in Christian social 
action, so much so that one of the five 
program divisions of the new consti- 
tution, which was adopted at the re- 
cent Miami University convention of 
LLA, is “Social Action.” 
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MARTIN by Carl E. Koppenhaver 
LUTHER Very few men have lived as exciting 


a life as did the Great Reformer. This is 
the story of his life told in a simple style 
appealing to both children and adults. 


CARL E KOPPENHAVER 


Martin Luther’s days were filled with perilous adventure. His 
enemies’ threatened his life. And yet, although under the constant - 
threat of death, he had the courage of his convictions, courage which 
rose to a climax in the glorious rebirth of the Church. 


Eight interesting black and white illustrations complement this 
dramatic retelling of the life of one of the world’s great leaders. 48 
pages. Page size 5 x 73/8 inches. 2-color Kromecote cover. cs 
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